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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ Abraham Horwitz, of Chile, who has been active 
in the public-health field ever since he received his M.D. 
degree from the National University in Santiago in 1936, 
assumed his present post as Director of the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau in January 1959. He was a charter 
member and is now president of the Chilean Society of 
Public Health, and in 1958-59 served as vice-president of 
the American Public Health Association. His views on 
the relation between health and economic development 
—see “On Health and Wealth,” on page 3—were pre- 
sented to the Committee of Twenty-one on economic 
cooperation at its meeting in Buenos Aires. 


® Born in Berlin, Wolf Von Eckardt came to the 
United States when he was seventeen and worked several 
years as a graphic designer before joining the U.S. 
Army in World War II. After his military service, he 
collaborated on a research project that culminated in 
Allen W. Dulles’ book Germany’s Underground. Mr. Von 
Eckardt has also done free-lance writing for The New 
Leader, The Reporter, and Horizon. His interest in 
“Beauty in Concrete” (see page 10) stems largely from 
his present work as head of the public-information de- 
partment of the American Institute of Architects. 

e@ “TI graduated from law school in my home town of 
Recife,” writes Walmyr Maranhao, “but a ‘mania’ for 
ethnology, folklore, and literature kept me from a 
juridical career, which, I confess, never really fascinated 
me.” Mr. Maranhao worked for several Brazilian publi- 
cations, including O Tempo and Ultima Hora of Sao 
Paulo, before he settled down to the serious study of 
social science. On page 17 he describes some significant 
and unusual aspects of “Recife Carnival.” 


@ The popular Brazilian novelist and _ short-story 
writer Origenes Lessa is also well known as a pioneer 
in the advertising field in his country. Today his essays 
—on a variety of subjects—appear in the general busi- 
ness weekly PN and other leading Brazilian periodicals. 
On page 22 Mr. Lessa tells about “Marta” and her part 
in an intriguing episode in New York City. 

e@ Frank J. Thomas, of Costa Rica, studied architec- 
ture at the National University in Bogota, Colombia; 
received his B.A. in geography from the University of 
Colorado; and did graduate work in industrial journal- 
ism on an OAs fellowship at Northwestern University. He 
is now working at the Center for Industrial Technical 
Cooperation, a Point-Four project in San José. His ac- 
count of how a group of U.S. Quakers have made “Green 
Pastures in the Jungle” is on page 24. 

® Director of the Institute of Literature of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, Estuardo Niiez 
is a regular contributor to the Mexican literary review 
Cuadernos Americanos and the literary supplement of 
the Caracas, Venezuela, daily El Nacional. On page 27 
he reports on the adventures and writings of James 
Orton, an intrepid though little-known nineteenth-cen- 
tury U.S. naturalist who went “Across the Andes and 
Along the Amazon.” 


©@ William Rivera—assistant editor of The Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, published by the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress—is a personal 
friend of several of the young Latin American artists. 
Among them are Rodolfo Abularach, of Guatemala, 
whose work he writes about on page 32, and José Luis 
Cuevas, of Mexico, who illustrated his book of poetry, 
The End of Legend’s String, which will come out next 
month. 


@ Finally (but not meaning “at last,” we hope), a 


farewell from Elizabeth B. Kilmer, an AMERICAS editor 
since mid-1954 and, incidentally, the “ghost” behind 
most of these for the 
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An important step toward Latin American eco- 
nomic integration was taken at Montevideo on Feb- 
ruary 18, when the Foreign Ministers of seven 
countries signed a treaty establishing a free-trade 
zone. Especially encouraging was the fact that 
Mexico brought its important market into the zone, 
joining the southern South American group of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay. 

Under the terms of the treaty, these countries 
will reduce their tariffs on goods from the other 
member countries gradually over a twelve-year pe- 
riod. The specific concessions, to amount to 8 per 
cent yearly, will be negotiated at annual bargain- 
ing sessions, but by the end of the period all essen- 
tial items, or at least 75 per cent of the interna- 
tional trade within the zone, should be moving free 
of import duties or quota restrictions. 

It should be pointed out that this is not a cus- 
toms union—the individual countries will still 
determine their own tariffs on goods from outside 
the area. The treaty may Jead to further integra- 
tion in the’future, but at present the differences 
in the countries’ needs and productive capacities 
make the idea of a common tariff toward the rest 
of the world impractical. 


Temporary safeguards are included for agricul-: 


tural prodacers. Farm products are not to be af- 
fected if lowering the duty is likely to endanger 
the stability- of the domestic agricultural sector. 
This provision was included at the insistence of 
producers in Chile, Brazil, and Uruguay, who 
feared competition from areas where natural con- 
ditions make costs of production less for some 
basic items. Even though those countries must im- 
port part of their food needs, they do impose tariffs 
or other restrictions to protect the local growers. 
However, such exceptions are not to affect the 
elimination of duties on 75 per cent of the trade 
after twelve years. Nor are there to be any foreign- 
exchange restrictions on this commerce. Intra-zone 


debts will be settled in dollars or other hard cur- 


rencies. 
The agreement, moreover, is open to the adher- 
ence of any other Latin American country. 
Meanwhile, in Central America, three of the 


countries—Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvada 
—signed a “Treaty of Economic Association.” | 
aims to guarantee free circulation of people, goods 
and capital in the three-nation area. It thus gi 
beyond the provisions of the multilateral Free 
Trade Treaty previously signed by these countrig 
along with Costa Rica and Nicaragua, but not y 
in general effect. 

Free trade in natural products and manufacture 
goods originating in any of the three countries 
will be permitted, with certain exceptions that arg 
listed in detail. And five years is allowed for equak 
ization of tariffs on goods from outside the area, 
whether or not this is achieved for Central America 
as a whole during that period. Thé agreement alsg 
contemplates creation mel a new development and 
assistance fund. 


THE BANK STARTS WORK 


Also in February, the Inter-American Develop 
ment Bank began its independent life. At its first 
meeting, held in San Salvador, the Board of Gow 
ernors unanimously elected Felipe Herrera of 
Chile to be president of the Bank. The Executive 
Directors who will guide operations will be Rok 
ert Cutler, appointed by the United States as the 
largest stockholder; and Cleantho da Paiva Leite 
of Brazil, Mario Oscar Mendivil of Argentina, 
Ignacio Copete of Colombia, Raul Martinez Ostos 
of Mexico, Alfonso Rochac of El Salvador, and 
Lucien Hibbert of Haiti, representing the Latin 
American countries. 

While the meeting was being held, Uruguay and 
Venezuela completed ratification of the Bank 
agreement, so all the OAS countries took part as 
full members, except Cuba, which sent an ob- 
server. 

In his closing address ard in statements to the 
press, Mr. Herrera made it clear that. the Bank 
will keep clear of political situations or inflt 
ence, operating on a sound financial basis. Hé 
stressed that the Bank will use not only its owm 
capital resources but also private funds it cal 
raise in the capital markets of the United Staté 
Western Europe, or Latin America itself. He en 
phasized that the Bank’s~ work will begin wit 
technical assistance to the member countries ii 
drawing up proposals for loans, and that it should 
avoid becoming involved in spectacular transat 
tions beyond its means. It can deal with national 
development banks or agencies and private asso 
ciations or businesses to aid worthwhile projects— 
particularly in the small or medium range—in 
agriculture or industry. 

Although priority will be given to projects for 
the least develop: countries, the Bank is it 
tended to work for all its members and will do its 
best to encourage economic integration. 


— FREE-TRADE ZONE 

ef 


tral America and Panama makes seven-day record of children’s food intake 


THE BASIC PURPOSE of the Pan American Health Organ- 
ization, according to the spirit and letter of its Constitu- 
tion, is to encourage and coordinate the efforts of the 
Western Hemisphere countries to combat disease, pro- 
long human life, and promote physical and mental health 
in general. Given the permanent interrelation between 
health, economics, and social progress, this means that 
the Organization must always be alert to all activities 
aimed at improving the general welfare. 

Our interest in the oas program is therefore self- 
evident. We share the view that economic integration is 
synonymous with equality of opportunity, in the sense 
that equal productive work must draw equal pay, with- 
out regard to social, cultural, racial, or traditional dis- 
tinctions. It would be pointless, then, to discuss whether 
the economy serves a humanistic end, or to emphasize 
only the material value of capital or directly productive 
investments. To do so would be to overlook how much 
human labor contributes to national production—some- 
times estimated at two thirds or more of the total civeectd 
income. 


The economic value of human life is not solely a viata 


The role of the Pan American Health . of purchasing power, consumption, or savings, but is also, 
Organization in the OAS economic- and largely, measured in terms of productive capacity. 


The amount of money society spends on each human _ 


development being from birth to maturity considerable. If an in- 


Survey worker for Institute of Nutrition TTT TT ec 
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dividual fails to produce, or even falls short, this invest- 
ment is lost. An economy thus burdened means a static 
society whose margin of profit—in terms of a better life 
for the people and a more progressive and secure exist- 
ence—is small and allows no advancement. 

The relation between sickness and poverty—or, to put 
it positively, between health and production—is patent. 
Low production means inadequate wages, which in turn 
mean deficient diet, lack of proper education, unsanitary 
housing, and the like; these conditions breed disease; and 
disease destroys human energy and lowers production— 
in all, a deadly spiral. When a country with fixed and 
limited resources spends more for curative medicine, it 
necessarily spends less for preventive medicine and pub- 
lic-health programs. Consequently, it is faced with a con- 
tinuing high incidence of disease. 

This entire process is deeply rooted not only in custom, 
tradition, outlook, and sense of values but also in the re- 
ciprocal relationships of the various groups that make 
up a community. In any development program, therefore, 
all these factors should be carefully considered, for any 
plans of action will succeed only as they are adapted to 
the culture of the groups and countries they are intended 
to serve. 

Of the various factors that determine community well- 
being, I have mentioned only nutrition, education, hous- 
ing, and health, because they give rise to greater general 


Population problems at the family level : Mrs. Angelita Chinchay, 
of Carquin, Peru, with some of her own eight children and nephews 


expenditures and weigh more heavily on the family 
budget. The mutual interplay among them justifies a de- 
velopment policy that will include all prevailing prob- 
lems, taking into account the needs and the quantity and 
quality of resources available. While medicine and pub- 
lic health alone cannot solve all problems of social well- 


you consider that scientific medicine dates back only to 
the middle of the nineteenth century and that eighteenth. 
century statistics show a drop in general mortality in 
some countries, the inference is that the lower death rate 
resulted from developments other than the improvement 
of medical care. Infant mortality began to decrease before 
the advent of pasteurized milk, and tuberculosis became 
less prevalent before the establishment of tuberculosis 
clinics. Improved land cultivation and food distribution 
probably played a part in this phenomenon. But all this 
is not to belittle the role of disease prevention and treat. 
ment in the complex evolution of human society. They 
are daily becoming more effective, and surely they can 
benefit a greater number of people when applied within 
a balanced program of economic development. After all, 
population growth is a direct consequence of public 
health and engenders a greater need for production a 
productivity. In a static society, health programs are gq 
small economic significance. 

The great challenge to public health today lies in 
social environment of most developing countries, whe 
large numbers of the people barely exist—their labor 
unproductive; their food always scarce; their housir 
inadequate; their life expectancy short; and their phy 
cal, mental, and social health poor and precarious. 

Latin America has the highest population-growth rate™ 
in the world, almost twice the average for all other re 
gions. The estimated rate of increase for the next fifty 
years is 265 per cent for Latin America; 180 per cent for 
Asia; with the exception of Russia; 160 per cent for 
Africa; 125 per cent for Oceania; and 151 per cent for 
the world as a whole. The highest rate is in Central Th 
America, with a yearly increase of 2.9 per cent, and the | tion 
lowest in the Caribbean area, with 1.8 per cent. In South | oped 
America the rate is 2 per cent for the temperate zone and | of pe 
2.3 for the tropical. According to these estimates, the } Sitio 
various countries would double their population in from | PeoP 
twenty to fifty-eight years—seventeen would do so in less | fiftee 
than thirty-five. 
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Counterattack on malnutrition: giving vitamin B 12 tablets to 
Indian school children in Guatemala 
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-al The birth-death ratio is also reflected in the composi- 
he | tion of the population by age groups. The more devel- 
th | oped a country is technologically, the greater the number 
nd | of people in the productive years and beyond. In a tran- 
he | Ssitional economy there are more children and young 
m | people. In Latin America, for example, children under 
ss | fifteen make up about 40 per cent of the population, as 
against only 27 per cent in the United States. People 
over sixty account for 6 and 12 per cent, respectively. 
», | In large parts of Latin America life expectancy at birth 
is less than fifty years, and it reaches sixty-four only in 
some cities. 

Degenerative diseases, such as cancer and cardiovas- 
tular afflictions, are naturally more frequent when the 
proportion of old people is higher. This is usually true 
in industrialized countries that have solved their prob- 
lems of basic sanitation. Where hygiene, nutrition, and 
‘A housing are deficient and there are larger numbers of 
im children and young adults, infant mortality and death 
lm ftom acute infectious diseases and tuberculosis are 
higher. 

In Latin America infant mortality runs as high as 117 
per thousand live births per year. In the one-to-four 
age group—which is most exposed to environmental 
hazards, both biological and physical—42.7 per thousand 
die each year. This signifies a tremendous loss of lives 
that represent talent and energy for the advancement of 
society. There is enough knowledge and experience avail- 
able so that these tragic figures could be reduced: the 


National drug controt tavoratory in Rio, Started with PASB netp, is first of kind in Latin America, 


will add regional food laboratory 


United States has an infant-mortality rate of twenty- 
seven per thousand live births. This comes, of course, aa 
only from more and better public-health institutions ty 
also from abundant water supplies, excellent sanitation, 
good nutrition, and adequate education—all of which | 
require capital. yi 

The high mortality rate in Latin America is scr RE 
ciated with a high annual birth rate that varies between 
thirty-nine and forty-two per thousand, as compared 


with only twenty-five in the United States. In well- 
developed countries, a steady drop in both the mortality _ ie 
and birth rates has enabled the economy to more than fe me 
satisfy the demands of a growing population. ; 
Though current vital statistics are not always complete, igs 
they do serve to reveal the adverse effect of disease oe yd 
premature death on the development of most of the coun- 
tries in this Hemisphere. A careful analysis of the 
principal causes of death shows that for the most part — 
they can be prevented or controlled. This gives public 5 


function more and more effectively as it is incorporated 
into community organization on the basis of priorities 
and resources. 

Of the more prevalent infectious diseases, malaria de- 
serves special mention because of the burden it imposes 
on an economy. While it attacks people of all ages, its 
main impact comes from its debilitating effect on those 
in their productive years. Malaria is a world-wide prob- 
lem that has prompted a most remarkable international 
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Environmental sanitation: drainage near Belém is part of Brazilian malaria-eradication program 


undertaking to bring about its eradication and thus re- 
store both people and lands to a productive state. In 
the Americas, malaria occurs most in the area that ex- 
tends fifteen degrees on either side of the Equator, where 
some eighty-six million people live. Eradication of the 
disease—now complicated by the resistance to insecti- 
cides developed by the mosquitoes that transmit it— 
requires large expenditures by governments, private in- 
stitutions, individuals, and international organizations; 
and funds must be found to continue campaigns now in 
progress and to start others. Money used in this way 
represents an investment whose returns in human lives 
and arable land would more than repay the original sum. 

Equally important to economic development is an ade- 
quate water supply. Setting up new industries and ex- 
panding old ones almost always depend on the avail- 
ability of water. In Latin America most industrial plants 
are established in or near the large cities, which are 
already heavily populated. Not only do the new factories 
draw on the water supply but they attract rural workers, 
who in turn need more water. The problems thus created 
are obvious. A water shortage also has an adverse effect 
on the tourist industry, which is one of the most valu- 
able sources of “hard currency” for some countries. No 
less significant are the opportunities tourism provides 
for the people of the Americas to get to know each other, 
exchange opinions and viewpoints, and support common 
efforts toward orderly progress. 

Water is essential to public health, particularly in the 
fight against diseases that stem, directly or indirectly, 
from poor health conditions. For example, the various 
types of diarrhea that strike infants and are responsible 


for more deaths in children under one year than any 
other single cause. 

According to a recent survey, approximately 40 per- 
cent of the urban population of Latin America lives in 
houses with no drinking water. If the suburban areas are 
also taken into account, the actual number of people 
without drinking water rises to considerably over thirty 
million. As the population throughout the Americas con- 
tinues to increase so rapidly, the situation naturally grows 
worse. Just as alarming is the fact that there can be no 
satisfactory waste-disposal systems without water, and 
that an estimated thirty-six million city dwellers are 
without satisfactory facilities of this sort. 


Villagers of Loma de Ramas, El Salvador, carry 
pipe across river for water-supply installations 
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Before any part of this problem can be solved, the 
people must be made aware that water is a necessity that 
has to be paid for. Governments should promote the de- 
yelopment of natural resources, improve administration 
of water services, and earmark water revenues for the 
sole purpose of furnishing water to new communities. 
Obviously, a program of this nature, carried out on a 
Hemisphere-wide scale, will require a considerable in- 
crease over present expenditures. It will undoubtedly take 
several hundred million dollars to furnish water and 
waste-disposal services for the present and future popu- 
lation. These funds should be raised through low-interest, 
long-term loans, either from local or international banks, 
with repayment assured by efficient administration. I 
want to stress that the essential feature of this entire 
program is a self-supporting organization deriving its 
strength from vigorous management and endowed with 
the necessary autonomy and official support. 

The role of international organizations is clearly de- 
fined. In accordance with their policies, they can advise 
governments on determining actual water-supply needs, 
on financing them, and on enacting appropriate legisla- 
tion to provide the services required. Finally, they can 
give projects technical indorsement and thus make it 
easier to get loans from the international banks. Such 
are the plans of the PAHO and wHo. 

Over the last few years food production has gone up 
considerably in Latin America, as elsewhere, but the 
population has grown so much that per-capita produc- 
tion has actually gone down 6 per cent. Naturally, there 
are marked differences in both the quality and amount of 
food consumed, depending on economic status. Individual 
consumption ranges between fifteen hundred and three 
thousand calories a day, with the average somewhere 
between two thousand and twenty-five hundred. Ob- 
viously, then, the basic problem is one of quality, which 
is reflected in a low intake of proteins, especially those 
of animal origin. Of a total of sixty-five grams per day 
—which is below the minimum requirement—only 
twenty-five are of animal origin, and nine of these come 
from milk. This is particularly bad for children and is 


responsible for the acute malnutrition that saps their 
resistance to environmental hazards, especially micro-— 
organisms, and causes so many premature deaths. Car- ¥ 
bohydrates make up 50 to 60 per cent of the total 
caloric intake per person, which is above normal require- — 
ments. Good food in sufficient quantity is essential an 
the application of public-health techniques. 
Equally important, to my way of thinking, is iden. es 
The acute housing shortage in Latin America, particu- — a 
larly in the large cities, is proverbial. Recent efforts not- 
withstanding, new construction is not keeping pace “ih 
the natural rate of population growth, and the lag a 
made even greater by the migration of rural families to _ 
the cities. The direct relationship between pon. eae 
housing and sickness is so widely recognized that there 
is no need for me to go into it here. — 
There can be no social progress in a community where 
there are illiterates, since these people have no access 


pass consultant Hanna Doanay, left, trains Cali, Colombia, docto 
in tissue-culture techniques for polio virus 


to most sources of knowledge and information. In nine 
Latin American nations more than half the population 
cannot read and write; in the other eleven more than 15 

per cent cannot. The number of children between six 

and fourteen who regularly attend elementary, secondary, 

and technical schools varies from 30 to 60 per cent. There 

is a shortage of teachers, schools, textbooks, and the like. 
Moreover, curriculums are not always geared to help- 

ing the children adjust to living conditions in their 
countries or to the constant changes of present-day 
society. 

In addition to all these factors, the yearly per-capita 
income throughout Latin America averages less than four 
hundred dollars; for some it is below one hundred and 
fifty. Add to this the steady rise in the living, 
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o particularly in the cities, and you can see how difficult 
ae it is for many to satisfy even the most basic needs. 

: This is but a sketch of Latin America today, some of 
the fundamental aspects that must be taken into con- 

sideration in order to plan development. When more 

complete data are available, they are sure to reveal even 

greater deficiencies. 

As Gunnar Myrdal has pointed out, the success of 
public-health programs depends entirely on whether 
they are part of a process of social evolution or are sealed 
in the vacuum of a stagnant economy. Experience shows 
that using public-health techniques sensibly gets imme- 
diate results, but the benefits are limited unless all the 
ES “a factors affecting production and general welfare 


be iss dealt with at the same time. It is not enough to have 


Programme, uniceF help Colombian anti-malaria campaign 


a healthy population with a large proportion of its mem- 
bers capable of producing and consuming, responsible, 
and inclined to work toward a common goal. These 
people must have the opportunities that only a properly 
developed economy can afford them. It is not simply a 
matter of breaking the vicious spiral of disease and pov- 
erty by solving only those problems related to one aspect. 
Orderly action must be taken against all dominant factors. 
Basically, production must be raised to a level where it 
will fill—or, better, surpass—the needs of a growing 
population. As an economy is diversified, it becomes 
ever more important to make plans for training the 
required labor force. But I cannot overemphasize that 
any labor force must enjoy complete physical, mental, 
and social well-being before it can yield all the benefits 
accruing from training, ability, efficiency, and willing- 
ness to work. 

At the root of the difficulties 


economic evils like~inefficient use 


in Latin America are 
of the land, with only 


Spray crew in Barranquilla. pass, UN Technical Assistance a 
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Mothers take children for weekly visit to Maternal and Child 
Health Clinic in Peruvian village 


about 4 per cent of the total area under cultivation; an 
acute shortage of capital; limited industry and exports; 
undiversified production; difficult geographic conditions; 
inadequate communication and transportation; and 
above all the constantly growing population and the 
large rural areas. All help to explain the high rate of 
underemployment and unemployment in some of out 
countries, 

In order to overcome the disparity between needs and 
income—that is, to expand agriculture and improve pro- 
duction—there must be a concerted effort on the part of 
all the American nations, with the advisory help of their 
international organizations. This is my interpretation 
of the rededication to Pan Americanism that is now 
evident in our countries and has been so admirably ex 
pressed by the measures being taken through the Or 
ganization of American States. The special Committee 
of Twenty-one has been analyzing development problems 
that are common to us all. 

Another example of this spirit of progress is the Inter 
American Development Bank, which promises so much 
for the future. These are the words of Felipe Herrera of 
Chile, a director of the International Monetary Fund, 
who spoke for the Latin American delegations on the 
occasion of the signing of the agreement establishing the 
Bank (and has recently been elected its president) : 


The Inter-American Development Bank has been planned 
the balanced as well- of a the coun 
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tries of the Hemisphere. By its own definition, it should be beyond 
the interest of narrow nationalism. The Bank is fundamentally a 
fnancial and banking institution, whose operations will be 
guided by the strictest standards of sound and productive credit. 
_.. Through its Fund for Special Operations, it will also be in a 
position to meet those needs of countries and enterprises, the 
terms of which may not conform exactly to those of international 
public finance. This has been one of the aspects that we have 
discussed at greatest length and with the greatest concern. We 
believe we have arrived at a happy formula, which unites the 
principles of indisputably sound financial stability with possi- 
bilities for extending credit for projects of an essentially social 
nature. 


As I said earlier, I feel that the oas program in- 
cludes the doctrine of health as a basic component of the 
economy. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is putting 
it into practice by cooperating with the member govern- 
ments in improving and extending national and local 
health services; by training personnel, both professional 
and auxiliary; by controlling or eradicating—depending 
on how far science can go at this point—the most preva- 
lent communicable diseases; and by investigating new 
ways of improving and protecting the people’s health. 
From experience we know that Hemisphere-wide pro- 
grams cost more than most of our countries can spend. 
Suffice it to mention malaria eradication, water supply, 
sewage disposal, nutrition, industrial hygiene and safety, 
and building and equipping needed facilities. These few 
examples justify the capital outlays that, in my opinion, 
should be considered within the scope of the interna- 
tional banks and their special operations. 

The circumstances I have outlined prompt me to sug- 
gest that the oas make public-health activities a_per- 
manent part of its projects; that the resources of the 
Fund for Special Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank be used, among other things, for public- 
health plans submitted by the governments (which, in- 
cidentally, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, as a 


At San Cristobal, Dominican Republic, consultant Sofia Ehrenburg meets with health-center nurses trained abroad under Pass program 


Costa Rican girl, two-and-a-half, receives oral polio vacci B 
provides technical assistance for government campaign 


specialized organization, can help draw up, as part of 
the technical-assistance programs undertaken by the 
Bank). 

I have the utmost faith that the enormous natural 
wealth of this Hemisphere, wisely and humanely ex- 
ploited, can satisfy the needs of its growing population. 
The future presents serious problems, but. none is be- 
yond solution, given the spirit, talent, and capacity of 
the men of the Americas. This moment in our develop- 
ment can best be described by the words of Abraham 
Lincoln: “The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 
for the stormy present. We must think anew; we must 
act anew; we must disenthrall ourselves.” Ge 
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WOLF VON ECKARDT 
A FRESH, buoyant brook has joined the mainstream of 
modern architecture just as it is taking a new turn. The 
turn is away from the often forbidding, functional purity 
of what Frank Lloyd Wright has called “flat-chested 
modern” to more sensuous, sculptural forms variously 
called “modern baroque,” “high modern,” and “new 
romantic.” The brook is, of course, the new architecture 
of Latin America, the rich, exuberant work of men like 
Licio Costa, Félix Candela, Affonso Reidy, Juan O’Gor- 
man, and, perhaps most of all, Oscar Niemeyer. 

Has the brook changed the course of the mighty river? 
It is impossible to say. 

New currents and developments in art are no longer 
confined to a specific locale where they grow in relative 
isolation before they reach out to affect other artistic en- 
deavors. Gone are the days when an artist will deliberately 
set out to journey to another place or period to find in- 
spiration or confirmation and then record it all in letters 
and diaries for later art historians to tell us just who 
influenced whom and at what point. 

Today the‘mass-circulation magazines spread just about 
every new stirring in painting and sculpture across the 
entire world before the canvas is dry or the cast has 
hardened. We no longer need to seek art in museums and 
faraway places. Reproductions of all styles and periods 
are becoming part of our daily fare of visual impressions, 
for the Picassos or Leonardos the editors and publishers 
might miss, the advertisers are sure to catch. It is the 
same with music. Tape recorders and records pick up 
just about every sound around the earth and blare it forth 
into an ocean of organized noise that engulfs modern 
man, often inescapably and more often inappropriately 
(Silent Night in crowded supermarkets), so that dis- 

iminating people will soon buy tickets, dress, and ven- 
lure to a concert hall to enjoy a festive and culturally 


posite: Ministry of Education building in Rio. Brazilian 
mhitects Costa, Niemeyer, Levi, Reidy, and the Roberto brothers 
Mborated with Le Corbusier on pace-setting design (1926) 


In architecture, too, agen new (and much that is ; 
considered historically important) is sucked up by the 
giant instrumentalities of mass communication that feed 
the insatiable demands of a spreading mass culture. Nie- - Se 
meyer’s sketches and models for Brasilia, for instance, 
were seen by multitudes around the globe months before 
actual construction began. 7 

Whatever other results this unprecedented confluence —__ 
and propagation of artistic creation may have, it certainly — Es 
frustrates the diligent detective work of art historians for __ ; 
the sources and sequence of inspiration and influence. Bes 


that, for better or for worse, not just architecture but ol ‘ 
contemporary art is rapidly becoming international. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that in 1943, when an 
apostles of modern architecture, meeting in New York, 
first demanded a new monumentality, Oscar Niemeyer’s 
Church of St. Francis of Assisi was already built on the 
shores of an artificial lake at Pampulha, near Belo Hori- 
zonte, Brazil. “The people want the buildings that repre- 
sent their social and community life to give more than 
functional fulfillment,” the Spanish architect-planner José — 
L. Sert, the French painter Fernand Léger, and the French 
critic Siegfried Giedion declared jointly. “They want their __ 
aspiration for monumentality, joy, pride, and excitement — 
satisfied.” The statement demanded an integration of art 
and architecture and close collaboration between the — 
planner, architect, painter, sculptor, and landscapist so 
that buildings will again have “lyrical value.” we, 
Niemeyer’s Pampulha church certainly has that. It is 
a joyful, compassionate statement, poetic in the rhythmic _ 
flow of its four parabolic vaults, which, from the = 
and rear, form one sweeping line of two small arches — 
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gaining momentum in the tall nave and ending gracefully 
in another small arch. As seen against the lake, this 
curving line frames a bold, colorful tile mural designed 
by the painter Candido Portinari. The composition is 
dramatically balanced by a square, strongly tapered 
tower. Here, then, are the flowing, sculptural shapes, the 
enlivening color, the integration of art and architecture, 
and the creative landscaping that foreshadow the best and 
most “romantic” of Latin American and international 
architecture to come. Here, quite spontaneously, is what 
architects in the United States and Europe were to strive 
for a few years later. 

The Pampulha church was not the first manifestation 
of the remarkable new Brazilian architecture. A sudden 
surge of creative building began in 1936 when the Brazil- 
ian Minister of Education, under the guidance of architect 
Lucio Costa, invited Le Corbusier to Brazil to prepare a 
preliminary plan for the University of Brazil campus (a 
project that was subsequently dropped). While there, he 
also made sketches for a new Ministry of Education build- 
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The Franco-Swiss painter, sculptor, poet, and architect 
has—in a constant, energetic, and often adventurous 
search—pioneered the transformation of modern technical 
advance into a new, creative means of expression. Some 
decades earlier he had talked of a building as “a machine 
for living” and held up the functional fitness of the 
steamship and automobile as models for builders. But he 
soon tired of the purely functional and ventured forth 
into a highly individual, impulsive, sculptural architec- 
ture in which the functional purpose of his buildings is 
more often than not subordinated to his aesthetic con- 
cepts. 

By the time Le Corbusier arrived in Rio he had already 
experimented with the decorative, yet functional, device 
of the brise-soleil, or slatted sun-screen, on a block of 
offices in Algiers he designed in 1933. These and other 
elements of his style—such as the free-standing supports, 
or pilotis, which lift the building from the ground; roof 
gardens; and sculptured ramps rather than stairs—found 
a perfect justification in the strong South American sun- 
light. The result of Le Corbusier’s collaboration with Nie- 
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meyer, Rino Affonso Re Reidy, Mar- 


celo and Milton Roberto, who are all to some degree his the vogue in Latin America, heowneee they were often 


disciples, is not just the world-famous Ministry of Edu- self-conscious, single engineering feats as isolated from 
cation building in Rio. It is a new architecture, unin- surrounding architecture as the Eiffel Tower from the 
hibited in its freedom of form and straightforward in buildings of Paris. The Latin Americans integrated these _ 
its use of art and color, which spread throughout Latin sculptural forms quite naturally into a total architectural — 
America some years before such buildings were seen in design. Thus Niemeyer, as we have shown, contrasts his 
the United States and elsewhere. paraboloids with a square tower, as does Enrique de la 

To many architects and critics this Latin American Mora with his La Purisima Church at Monterrey, Mexico. © 
architecture still speaks with a French, or, more specifi- Affonso Reidy in his Pedregulho housing scheme in Rio 
cally, a Le Corbusier accent. But right from the start de Janeiro sets a vaulted school auditorium, with its flat pr 
the modern Latin American architects have absorbed ends covered with tile murals, against a richly textured 
strong regional characteristics in their work—the tradi- ribbon of apartment houses. dss 
tion of architectural monumentality among the Inca and Like many other Latin American architects, Félix | ce 
Andean cultures, the local tile craft and other decorative Candela and Alejandro Prieto in their Ciba Laboratories ast a 
techniques, and the baroque quality of Portuguese and in Mexico City simply incorporate shell construction into Pe 
Spanish colonial architecture. their architectural vocabulary, thus creating a symphony ~ : ae 

Another important regional factor is the high cost of of different planes and shapes arranged in ever-surprising — 
steel. This proved a distinct advantage to Latin American forms and vistas. Among other stunning examples of this ae 
architects, for it forced them to exploit the dramatic new trend-setting ferro-concrete architecture are Candela’s — 
engineering possibilities of reinforced concrete. With this Xochimilco Restaurant and Church of the Mireculous 
age-old material, subjected to intricate mathematical cal- Virgin in Mexico City 
culations of stress and tension, engineering pioneers like Olympic Stadium and Auditorium at the University ie 


Lyrical vaulted forms mark Oscar Niemeyer’s 1943 church at Pampulha, near Belo Detail of Enrique de la Mora’s La Parties Gane at 
Horizonte, Brazil. Tile murals are by Candido Portinari Monterrey, Mexico (1947) 

the Italian Luigi Nervi and the Spaniard Eduardo Torroja in Caracas, Venezuela. The leading instance of total inte- 

have broken the monotony of cubical forms by developing gration of art and architecture is the University of Mexico 


and perfecting what might be called shell construction. Library, designed by Juan O’Gorman. Indeed, without 8 
In this method walls and roof, support and load, frame- the brutally strong mosaic of colorful stones this begs 
work and ornament are one as in the egg, a form nature block of a building would probably be very poor architec- __ 

frequently uses to protect life at its most vulnerable ture. 
beginning—the embryo and soft seeds and fruits. Other When modern Brazilian architecture was first shown — 


new shapes that derive their strength from form rather in the Museum of Modern Art in New York in 1942, it 
than mass are the saddle-back hyperbolic paraboloid and made a profound impression, but no U.S. architect rushed 
crimped triangles that stand up as even thin paper will to his drawing board resolved to do likewise. Even the ; 
if you fold it repeatedly. 1955 exhibit in the same museum, which included the 


Shell structures have been built all over the world, of outstanding new architecture of other Latin American _ 
course, and many nen > those designed by Nervi countries as well, found U.S. architects unready to adopt 
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on Church of the Miraculous Virgin in Mexico City, 


designed by Félix Candela 


In Xochimilco Restaurant Candela used ferro-concrete shells in 
trend-setting new technique 


Carlos Villanueva’s 
Olympic Stadium in 
Caracas, Venezuela, 
provides shelter and 

unobstructed view 


Front view of Oscar Niemeyer’s Alvorada Palace, presidential 
residence in Brasilia, new Brazilian capital 


Below: Mosaic all-over mural is integral part of Juan O’Gorman’s 
University of Mexico Library 
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the rich sculptural qualities, the architectural use of art, 
he freedom of form and texture, and the play of shadows 
9 the extent to which they have adopted them since. 
Even in 1955—half a century after its beginnings in 
Europe—modern architecture still had rough going in the 
Jnited States. 

North Americans were as reluctant to accept modern 
rchitecture as they were to embrace modern art in gen- 
ral. Most people never felt the need for what the Belgian 
yainter Henri van de Velde called a “moral revolt against 
he falsification of forms and against the infected atmos- 
phere of the Victorian past,” which launched the modern 
movement in architecture. Victorian was never as oppres- 
sive to them, and the new seemed somehow sinister and 
threatening. Even today, in many parts of the country, 
North Americans refuse to buy homes of modern design. 
With all their insistence on technological advance and 
household machines, they still prefer to drive their latest 
model automobiles into imitation-Georgian horse stables 
and to install their automatic heating devices and wash- 
ing machines in fake Cape Cod fisher cottages. Congress- 
nen, who like to boast about their country’s modern 
technology, cry “insult to the Almighty” at the prospect 
of seeing a modern chapel erected at the Air Force 
Academy. 

In Latin America all this was never a problem. Archi- 
tects there never had to engage in self-conscious protest 
against dishonest eclecticism. Modern art was sponta- 
neously absorbed in the general cultural pattern. Abstrac- 
tions presented no problem. What does it matter if you 
cannot tell if a picture is right side up, as long as it is 
pretty and decorative? People love color, art, rich decora- 
tions, and the emotional impact of the grandiose. They 
love splendor, even some operetta grandeur designed to 
give prestige to a fashionable regime. No wonder that 
Le Corbusier’s concept of an adventurous architecture, a 
“passionate” plastic art and “the masterly, correct, and 
magnificent play of forms assembled under light,” could 
not only thrive but advance to an exuberant synthesis 
with modern art. 

In the United States, on the other hand, architects were 
and still are somewhat on the defensive. There were, of 
course, a great many outstanding works of architecture 
but, as Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., and Philip Johnson 
have written, “there are both architects and critics who 
consider architecture not an art, as it has been in the 
past, but merely a subordinate technic of industrial civil- 
ization.” In a popular climate that was largely hostile to 
“modern,” architects tended to call their work “contem- 
porary.” They denied being artists and stressed the busi- 
hess end of putting up a building. Its appearance, they 
asserted, was not a matter of style at all but merely the 
simplest and most economical way to solve an architec- 
tural problem. 

This attitude tended to arrest development and froze 
much of U.S. architecture into a monotonous glass-and- 
shell-box functionalism. There were few architectural in- 
novations. Clinging to safe precepts of barren simplicity, 
many U.S. architects let their forms follow function to 
absurdly unimaginative conformity. One most notable 


4 e Glass and concrete form Wallace K. Harrison’s 
First Presbyterian Church at Stamford, 
Connecticut (1958) 


House of Seagram, left, designed by Mies van der Rohe and Philip 
Johnson, and Lever House, right, in New York City 


Terrazzo grille-work and design make Edward D. Stone’s U. S. 
Embassy fit in well in New Delhi, India 
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exception was the eccentric, consciously novel, and orna- 
mentative Frank Lloyd Wright. 

The originators of the serene and classic modern, 
rather than their disciplines or imitators, were the first 
to assert that something was lacking. Mies van der Rohe, 
whose latest work, the Seagram Building in New York, 
still awes with its austere beauty, began to demand a “hu- 
man scale.” Walter Gropius, whose Bauhaus building 
of 1928 served as a prototype of the simple, cubist, glass- 
and-steel architecture, re-emphasized his earlier warnings 
that man’s emotional needs, his hunger for beauty and 
delight must be satisfied. Pietro Belluschi, dean of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning, was one among many echoing this 
cry. “In our day,” he wrote recently, “the artist-architect 


Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, known for glass-box fun 
went romantic in design for Banque Lambert, Brussels 


. . realizes . . . that merely intellectual realizations will 
not satisfy him for long. We may feel that ornament and 
richness of space may again return as a part of man’s 
long heritage.” Edward D. Stone, who suddently wrapped 
the serenely functional buildings of his earlier days in 
richly decorative grilles, is less cautious. “Don’t be afraid 
to go to bat for beauty!” he said. 

In the United States, too, free-flowing form and a new 
synthesis of structure and ornamentation are beginning 
to gain ground. This “high modern,” as the brilliant 
architectural critic Allan Temko calls it, has a strong 
Latin American flavor. 

This flavor is quite obvious in Stone’s use of grilles and 
brise-soleils, which were beautiful and justified on his 


Suspended roof gives Eero Saarinen’s hockey rink at Yale (1958) form of an upturned Viking boat ai take eg. 


embassy in New Delhi but seem a little ridiculous in the 
deep shade of his own house on Sixty-third Street in 
New York. 

Wallace K. Harrison’s magnificent First Presbyterian 
Church at Stamford, Connecticut—a soaring prayer of 
stained-glass-studded concrete folds—is quite reminiscent 
of Candela’s Church of the Miraculous Virgin in Mexico, 
Eero Saarinen’s gracefully sweeping hockey rink at Yale 
recalls the much earlier Olympic Stadium of Villanueva 
at Caracas. And Marcel Breuer’s UNESCO building in Paris 
or Minoru Yamasaki’s Community Center at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, have more in common with Niemeyer’s 
sculptural architecture at Brasilia than the mere use of 
concrete. Even Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, that tal- 
ented architectural firm that gave us the Lever House 
and the Manufacturers Trust Bank in New York—two 
outstanding and impressive examples of the best glass. 
box architecture—have suddenly gone romantically sculp- 
tural with the design for the Banque Lambert in Brussels. 

But, again, it would be impossible to claim that the 
remarkably lively brook from Latin America has actually 
changed the course of international architecture. The 
place of the great masters of modern Latin American 


architecture among the form-givers of our time is assured 


without such a claim. Any search for direct sources of 
influence is futile in the face of the simultaneity of artistic 
experience and expression that our civilization expe- 
rienced once before when Gothic became the “interna- 
tional style” in the short span of seventy-five years. 

We in the United States can be glad that the spell of 
monotonous functionalism is at last being broken, that 
we begin to see new, sweeping shapes and forms where 
large spaces must be spanned; decorative ramps on our 
schools; colorful tiles and structural ornament on large 
city buildings; and a new gaiety and exuberance in archi- 
tecture throughout. 

To keep up with our rapid population growth we will 
have to build the equivalent of another man-made United 
States before this century has run out. This new construc- 
tion will form our environment. It must, in the words of 
the first-century Roman architect Vitruvius, give us not 
only “commodity” and “firmness” but also “delight.” 
We need beauty in architecture and architects who are, 
as Pietro Belluschi says, the humanizers of society, the 
artists with the will to make the earth a fitting place in 
which to live. Ge 
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Standard-bearer of one of tribes of caboclinhos twirls and whirls to delight onlookers in Recife 


IN MOST PLACES Carnival is merely a few days of frolic, There is the additional problem of the mass migration __ ies 
the pranks of the masqueraders, the lavishness of the from the interior of Pernambuco State and from neigh- 
floats. This is so in Montevideo, New Orleans, Buenos boring states (Paraiba, Ceara, Alagéas, and Rio Grande - a 
Aires. In Brazil, especially in the Northeast, it is far more. do Norte) to Recife, the capital of Pernambuco and the = 
It has deep social significance, demanding of each ob- principal metropolitan center of the area. The popula~ __ 
server astuteness and insight in order to probe the inti- tion of Recife is increasing daily at an alarming rate, __ 
mate and thought-provoking aspects of a jest or a drama leading to widespread unemployment and general mal- 
that might synthesize the psychology of the masses. adjustment. Once in Recife, the immigrants take whatever 
In passing, I should like to point out this curious con- jobs they can find and flock to the hills and mud flats _ 
trast: the Brazilian Northeast is, economically speaking, around the city to build thatch-roofed huts that are lighted — 
the most miserable region in the entire country, yet it is by kerosene lamps. There they endure their afflictions 
the richest in color and cultural tradition, which are so pains, and personal dramas in silence. Anyone who visits — 
well expressed in the ceramics, the verses of the trouba- the Brazilian Northeast and comes into contact with these _ 
dors, the dances, the many music forms—folk arts that are poor people cannot miss the sadness etched on every face. - 
disappearing in the more progressive areas to the south. Their character has been molded by three influences that 
Laid waste by the terrible droughts—which devastate live- date from colonial times: from the Portuguese they in- = 
stock, plant life, and man himself—the Northeast suffers a herited lyricism and a poetic bent; from the Negro, sad- Bit 


continuous economic decline. With all, it is like a huge sur- ness; and from the Indian, mistrust. And they have trans- 


tealistic painting, gaudy colors framed 


by ugly aridity. ferred the fusion of these to their art, their dances, their __ 
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music, and their social relations. In no uther region of 
Brazil can you find people endowed with such contrast- 
ing emotional reactions. Violent and wild in their primi- 
tivism, at times, yet nonetheless warm and affectionate. 
with an exaggerated sense of loyalty and sincerity. 

Anyone arriving in Recife during Carnival, however, 
will find anything but misery. It seems almost incredible 
that the people who dance so gaily through the streets at 
that time are the same poverty-ridden hill and mud-flat 
dwellers who spend the rest of the year in a state of taci- 
turn dejection. They take the city by storm, entering 
into the revelry and fun-making as if an entire lifetime 
could be squeezed into three days of delirium and dreams. 
They forget hardship and sadness, prejudices and man- 
dates. They let their innermost feelings pour forth in a 
sort of popular eruption, of which the sociologist Gilberto 
Freyre says: “The three days of so-called ‘Carnival mad- 
ness’ point up elements of the Brazilian character that 
normally come to light only with a lot of probing or, per- 
haps, during off-guard moments. Such are the dissimula- 
tions, Freudian or otherwise, that hide them.” 

In all, it is not surprising that these people cherish 
authentic tradition in primitive, lively, folkloric forms, 
like the maracatis and the caboclinhos. 

Take the maracatis. In colonial times these groups were 
very common, but now they are fast disappearing. Some 
two or three continue to defy the rigors of time and 
progress and are approaching their centenary. One is the 
Maracati Elefante, reigned over by “Queen Dona Santa,” 


Queen walks solemnly under large, showy palio, surrounded by her 
court, as maracatis parade through town 


Caboclinhos wear traditional, bright Indian garb that lends 
colorful picturesque note to Carnival in Brazilian Northeast 


a traditional figure during Carnival in Recife. Despite 
her eighty-odd years, she still leads her “subjects” dane- 
ing through the streets in an exhibition that marks a high 
point in the festivities. 

The drama of the maracati revolves around the solemn 
coronation of a Negro king and queen in the new land 
that was being colonized. The slaves were allowed to elect. 
among themselves, their kings, queens, ambassadors, sec- 
retaries of state, and the like; and to them all owed 
obedience, respect, and veneration. These courts had the 
important job of settling rivalries and, equally important. 
that of interceding as mediators in problems between 
slaves and masters. Following the elections, the Negro 
rulers of each district were crowned by the parish priests 
at the doors of the churches. After this rite, there were 
sumptuous feasts. Then the Negroes danced and sang 
until dawn, paying jubilant homage to their new mon- 
archs. Henry Koster, in the second volume of his Travels 
in Brazil (published in Philadelphia in 1817), described 
one such ceremony that he witnessed in Pernambuco 
State: 

. . In March [1813] took place the yearly festival of our Lady of 
the Rosary, which was directed by negroes: and at this period is 


chosen the King of the Congo nation, if the person who holds this 
‘situation has died in the has from any cause 
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resigned, or has been displaced by his subjects. The Congo ne- 
groes are permitted to elect a king and queen from among the 
individuals of their own nation. The personages who are fixed upon 
may either actually be slaves, or they may be manumitted negroes. 
These sovereigns exercise a species of mock jurisdiction over their 
subjects, which is much laughed at by the whites. But their chief 
power and superiority over their countrymen is shown on the day 
of the festival. The negroes of their nation, however, pay much 
respect to them. The man who had acted as their king in Itamaraca 
(for each district has its king) for several years, was about to 
resign from old age, and a new chief was to be chosen. He who 
had been fixed upon for this purpose, was an old man and a slave, 
belonging to the plantation of Amparo. The former queen would 
not resign, but still continued at her post. The old negro who was 
this day to be crowned, came early in the morning to pay his 
respects to the vicar, who said to him in a jocular manner, “Well, 
sir, today I am to wait upon you, and to be your chaplain.” About 
eleven o’clock I proceeded to the church with the vicar. We were 
standing at the door, when there appeared a number of male and 
female negroes, habited in cotton dresses of colours and of white, 
with flags flying and drums beating: and as they approached, we 
discovered among them the king and queen, and the secretary of 
state. Each of the former wore upon their heads a crown, which 
was partly covered with gilt paper, and painted of various colours. 
The King was dressed in an old fashioned suit of divers tints, 
green, red, and yellow; coat, waistcoat, and breeches. His sceptre 
was in his hand, which was of wood, and finely gilt. The queen 
was in a blue silk gown, also of ancient make: and the wretched 
secretary had to boast of as many colours as his master: but his 
dress had evident appearances of each portion having been bor- 
rowed from a different quarter; for some parts were too tight, 
and others too wide for him. : 

The expense of the church service was to be provided for by 
the negroes: and there stood in the body of the church a small 
table, at which sat the treasurer of this black fraternity, (irman- 
dade) and some other officers, and upon it stood a box to receive 
the money. This was produced but slowly, much too slowly for the 
appetite of the vicar, who had not breakfasted. . . . There was 
soon an uproar in the church among the negroes. The vicar had 


Unusual and exciting dances of caboclinhos always attract crowds 


Dama do Passo (or Matron of Honor) carries calunga, which 

some folklorists say is symbol of monarch in procession, while __ 
others claim it is religious emblem, in image of African god ae 
Calunga 


blamed some of them: and now, when he left them to themselves, Mire 
they called each other to an account: and the consequences were, aa 
that many high and angry words passed between them in the 
church. . . . However, at last Their Majesties knelt down at the 
railing of the principal chapel: and the service commenced. As 
soon as this was over, the new king was to be installed. But as 
the vicar was hungry, he dispatched the matter without much cere- . : a 
mony. He asked for the crown, then went to the church door—and — art 
the new sovereign presented himself, and was requested, or rather re ee 
desired to kneel down. The insignia were given to him: and the = 


vicar then said, “Now, sir king, go about thy business.” . . . . Fs 
The plantation owners and their families cooperated to 


ing the primitive tunes and dances. (This sort of “intimate _ 
affection” has been the outstanding mark of Brazil’s social _ 


the small Negro “kingdoms” disappeared. But the mara- _ 
catus came along to take their place. In this way today’s iF: a 
Negroes pay tribute to their ancestors, their former ee) 
monarchs, as they dance and sing through the streets to te 
the accompaniment of their typical instruments. ee 
though the drama has been adapted to the frivolity of _ 
Carnival, it has lost none of its seriousness, its noble 
dignity, its religious mysticism. 

Deep in the tropical night of Recife, the visitor stands - 
spellbound in the midst of the merrymaking. Then, sud- 
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denly, he hears the far-away be drums, in the 


legitimate African tradition. The sound grows deeper and 
deeper, until it cuts the air like a muffled moan of pain. 
The maracatis are coming from remote outskirts of the 
city to join in the contagious fun. Carrying out the an- 
cient tradition to the letter, they dance solemnly at the 
doors of all the churches they pass; and before they 
enter the main streets, they usually go to the Church of 
Our Lady of the Rosary, patron saint of the Negroes, 
where they dance for some minutes. Then the group moves 
into the busy downtown section to perform before curious 
and respectful crowds. 

At the head of the procession a small car bears the 
figure of some animal, perhaps a lion or an elephant, 
which designates the totemic origin of the drama. Then 
come the king and queen under the palio, a large, showy 
umbrella that often is adorned with embroidered tassels 
and has a round or crescent-shaped ornament of seed 
pearls on top. Next is the Dama do Passo (or Matron of 
Honor), carrying a small doll, or calunga, which some 
folklorists claim is the symbol of the king in that partic- 
ular procession, while others say it is a religious emblem. 
in the image of the African god Calunga. (Calunga. in- 
cidentally, has come to mean doll in the Brazilian vernac- 
ular.) The baianas, who wear snodwy-white embroidered 
skirts and do an unusual sort of dance that involves only 
body and arm movements, walk in single file on either 
side of the palio. Then comes the tirador de léas: he chants 
to the group, which replies in chorus. Last is the band, 
made up entirely of primitive percussion instruments— 
atabaques, gongués, ganzas, and tarois. 

The procession moves slowly, the entire court dances, 
and the chants go something like this: 


Tirador: 
O Princesa Loanda Oh, Princess Loanda, 4 
Para onde é que tu vai? Where are you going? as 


Maracati orchestra consists largely of primitive percussion 
instruments: (1) tambor, (2) surdo, (3) atabaque, (4) bombo, 
(5) horn used by tirador de léas, (6) and (7) ganzas or chocalhos, 
(8) tridngulo, (9) gongué, (10) agogé 


__ The dancers cleverly manipulate bows and arrows to beat 


changes as the dance goes on. They execute a series of 


Vou-me embora pra Loanda 


Ver senhor D. Jodo, meu pai... To see Dom Jodo, my father. 
Tirador: 


To make this trip 
You don’t need a good steam. 
ship! 
Chorus: 


Pra fazer esta viagem 
Nao precisa bom vapor! 


Vou mandar vir o balao, 


O balao Santos Dumont. Santos Dumont’s balloon. 


All the while the band plays frantically, lending the 
songs an air now of sadness, now of violence. The unini- 
tiated spectator is apt to be dumfounded. It all imme. 
diately brings to mind African religious rituals—a natural 
association, according to the outstanding Brazilian an. 
thropologist Arthur Ramos, since “the maracatis do not 
celebrate only historic and totemic remnants but religious 
ones as well. The people used Carnival as an opportunity 
to escape the watchful eye of the whites and pay tribute 
to their rulers, their institutions, their religions. And 
among their deities they worshiped Calunga, one of their 
greatest, a universal entity, the god of the sea and the 
waters.” 

The procession passes, the drums fade into the night. 
Gone is the orgy of colors and shapes, gaudy palios and 
flags; silent now the raucous chorus evoking Mother 
Africa. But the spectacle continues. New groups come 
along, and everyone enters into the spirit of the tunes and 
dances. The still-perplexed visitor may hear from the dis- 
tance snatches of a sad and moving lament: 

Vou embora pra Loanda, I'm going away to Loanda, 
Vou embora e nao volta ca, I’m going away and won’t come 
Apronta o barco, o barqueiro, back. 


No verde mar de navegar. Boatman, make your boat reaily 
To sail the green sea. 


= There are still more—many more—stimulating and 


meaningful dramas and ceremonies to be seen in Recife 
during Carnival. Among them the dance performance of 
the caboclinhos, which the folklorist Renato Almeida calls 
the richest of Brazilian popular dances. The groups, ot 
tribes, are likely to show up at any hour of the day or 
night. They wear traditional Indian garb: bright feathers 
around their waists and ankles; colorful, variegated cock- 
ades; bead and animal-teeth necklaces; countless, many- 
shaped medals pinned on their red tunic-like garments. 


- ovt the rhythm, while other members of the group play 
primitive musical instruments: a bamboo harmonica, 
drums. caracaxas (notched bamboo, over which a stick is 
rubbed), and the like. They repeat the same frolicsome 


tune over and over, varying the tempo from time to time. 


Though it sounds a little like the singing of birds, the 

_ melody comes out a poor second to the dance, which is 

by far the most fascinating part of the performance. 
The caboclinhos form into lines or circles—the shape 


hops and jumps, advancing and retreating, in a sort of 
mock combat. The choreography is rich and varied; the 
group coordination, superb. They spin, leap, stand, and 
stoop without a single misstep. Their precision is almost 
mathematical. 


I’m going to send for the balloon, 
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Drawing of maracatu procession. Elephant figure that precedes king and queen denotes totemic origin of drama Pen 


Captain: 


Only rarely do these groups sing in public; they prefer 


to do this before they leave their settlements. There, they Caboclo ficou zangado 


generally recite long dialogues in verse, which refer to the 
meeting of the Indians with the Portuguese navigators 
and, later, with the European settlers. The drama por- 
trays their bitter struggle to avoid complete domination 
by the new “landowners”; and this simple, candid pres- 

_ entation is probably the most faithful account of the fre- 
quently violent, inhuman, hate-provoking practices of 
colonial times. It was an unequal fight; oppression and 
cruelty were the rule. The natives were naturally deeply 
resentful, a feeling you cannot miss in this verse composed 
by the Taperaguase tribe: 


Quando se avistou o barco, 
Antes de fincar-se 0 marco, 
Caboclo pegou em Arco, 


When the boat was sighted, 
Before the standard was planted. 
Caboclo seized a bow, 


Caboclo greatly admired 
The blue-eyed men, 
White mza also admired 


Caboclo admirou muito 

Os homens de olhos azuis, 

Branco tambem admira 

0s caboclus semi-nis, 

Na terra que sem mais nada 
Foi por acaso encontrada, 

Por engano batizada 

Com o nome de Vera-Cruz. 


The haif-naked caboclos, 
In the land that was easily 
Discovered by chance, A 
And mistakenly called baer 
By the name of Vera-Cruz. be 


_ Assim da primeira vez? 


Com Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
Que levou sua noticia 

Para o Rei de Portugal. 
Quando este fato se deu 

Foi que alguem compreendeu 
Que Cabral apareceu 

Para nos fazer o mal. 


Cabral foi pra Portugal 
Para nos servir de espelho. 
Em mil quinhentos e um 
Mandou Gongalo Coelho. 
Esse entdo por sua vez 
Béa coisa nao nos fez. 
Queria que nds sem leis 


Jacques 
Para nos mostrar a lei 


_ Mais como é que o gentio 


With Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
Who took his news 

To the King of Portugal. 

It was when this happened 
That someone understood 
That Cabral had come 

To do us harm. 


Cabral went to Portugal. 
To serve as a mirror for us. 
In 1501 

He sent Gongalo Coelho. 
That one in turn 

Did us no good. 

He wanted us to take advice 


Captain: ee Soubessemos tomar conselho. Without any laws. 
No ano de 1500 In the year 1500 cee hi: i" D. Manuel, nao satisfeito, Dom Manuel, unsatisfied, 
Foi descoberto o Brasil, Brazil was discovered, hai Fcc Em mil quinhentos e tres In 1503 
4 22 de Abril. On April 22. ees ¥ Mandou um tal Cristovao Sent one Cristovao Jacques __ 


To show us the law. 
But how can the Indian 
Who is neither warm nor cold 


Branco pegou em fuzil. White man seized a gun. Que nao tem calor nem frio Recognize a master 
, a _ Sabe conhecer senhoria This way for the first time? 
Lieutenant: 


the maracatiis, so do the caboclos honor their self-sacrific- ‘ ; 
_ ing forebears. Consequently, Carnival celebration in Re- _ 
cife, as in few other places in the world, provides us with © ee 
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A souvenir of New York ae 


ORIGENES LESSA 


I po Not remember the name of the street. Or rather, the 
number. It was either Forty-sixth or Forty-eighth. On that 
street was a Mexican restaurant where I often went to eat, 
with a longing for highly seasoned foods that the “blue- 
plate specials” of the U.S. restaurants aroused in me. 
Food that came with salt and pepper on the side, for 
the customer to use as he pleased, something that did 
not tempt a palate that was accustomed to vatapd and 
other spicy dishes. I suffered whenever I sat down at a 
table in any of those spotless New York restaurants where 
the food was so photogenic. I took refuge in the Latin 
American, Spanish, and Italian restaurants, even tried 
Kosher and Indian cooking. And I feasted on chile and 
beans, tamales, and tacos in that little restaurant whose 
address I cannot recall. 

Only one door, small round tables, exuberant custo- 
mers. Spanish filled the air, noisily. There was a girl, 
with slightly protruding ears, fair and not dark, ugly 
and not pretty, Marta and not Carmen, not Consuelo, 
not Rosario. Younger, gayer, livelier. She was the best 
spice in a place that specialized in peppery, imaginative 
dishes. 

“Good morning, Marta.” 

Marta was everybody’s friend. She knew each one’s 
likes and dislikes. Almost from the minute she spotted 
you, she would be on her way with your favorite dish. 
Or she would bring what she thought best that day and 
put it before you with sweetness that defied complaint. 

“ ‘Usted’ are going to like it.” 

We always did. 

“I kept it for ‘usted’.” 

She spoke English, but systematically substituted 

“usted” for the banal “you.” Her voice had an intimate 
quality, warm and lifting, 

“Marta!” 


22 


The restaurant owner called to her all the time. Be- 
cause whenever she had a free minute Marta would stop 
at every table and chatter happily. Marta knew that she 
was all voice. That is why she talked. Her voice made 
her face beautiful. It lifted her breasts, which—hurrah 
for saudade—were perfectly rounded and made her 
every movement a melody. 

“Chile con carne,” someone would order. 

“Chile con carne,” she would sing, as she set the plate 
on the table. 

All of us—there were not many—more or less knew 
each other by sight, though we had only one thing in 
common, Marta. We would often forget the tamales, the 
tacos, and the chile con carne, so intent were we on 
watching Marta come and go to the sound of her lovely 
voice. Mostly we forgot the life that passed by outside, 
on its way to the subway, to work, to a cheese sandwich 
with a lettuce leaf and a slice of tomato, to vitamin pills, 
or to comic books. 

“Have you been out of town?” 
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For Marta, a trip was the only logical reason any of us 
could have for staying away for a while. And since I 
spent my life wandering from restaurant to restaurant, 
and was not one of the most regular customers there, I 
always answered yes. Marta began to think of me as a 
professional traveler. 

“Hello, ‘viajero’.” 

And as a “viajero” she knew me. 

“‘Usted’ who travel so much, have you been in 
Mexico?” 

She had asked in English. I told her in English that I 
had not. Marta lamented, in Spanish, that I did not know 
Mexico. And from then on she spoke to me in nothing but 
Spanish, a privilege that she naturally bestowed only on 
her fellow countrymen. Thus she included me among 
those who could bask in the charm of her voice. which 
was even lovelier in Spanish. 

One day, after an absence of weeks, I went to the 
restaurant. 

“What'll you have?” 

The voice was hostile. The face was familiar. Dark. 
Course black hair. 

“Marta?” I asked. 

“I’m talking about food,” the man said, holding out 
a menu. 

I made a random selection, the food came, I ate in 
silence. In silence other men were eating at the gaily 
decorated tables. The only sound was of silverware and 
dishes. One fellow was engrossed in a magazine picture 
story of a steel-muscled hero, rigid of jaw and low of 
brow. 

The tables were crowded, as usual. Before, the owner 
had sat at the cashier’s desk and run the restaurant from 
there. Now there was a blonde girl with a pretty, vacant 
face. The owner, Pablo, was waiting on customers. The 
tables were filled, as I said. But the restaurant seemed 
empty to me. 

Where could Marta be? Was she sick? Or had she gone 
back to Mexico? Perhaps she was on vacation. I wanted 

» to ask Pablo. But his earlier coldness made me hesitate. 

I dawdled over my meal. Maybe she would still show 
up, maybe she worked afternoons only. A foolish idea, 
naturally. Marta must have been gone for several days, 
because the whole atmosphere had changed. Most of the 
customers were the same. But that silence obviously came 
from a proloriged lack. Everyone was grieving for the 
voice that had wreathed all the tables with a smile. 

An idiotic notion came to mind. What if Marta had 
died? It was quite improbable. She was young and 
healthy. Besides, if she had died, Pablo’s reaction would 
have been different. She must have had an argument with 
the boss or with a customer. And because of that she had 
left. But how to find out? I could not ask the other 
customers. There, it was every one to his own table. 
They all had other things to do. Nobody visited from 
table to table. We plainly were not in a small Mexican 
village. Finally, I left. 

I thought about Marta all day. It was the first time I 
had thought of her outside the restaurant. And I was 
quite surprised when I realized that I was thinking about 


XUM 


her, that I was vaguely bothered at the idea of never — 
seeing her again. “Al fin y al cabo,” as she had said so — 
many times, why was I interested? And what did it 
matter to me whether I saw her again or not? With _ 
this line of reasoning I was able to get her out of my __ 
mind that night. I went to a movie, a war story in which 
the Germans were amazingly stupid and a foreign corre- 
spondent fooled all the police, all the undercover agents, 
and almost all of Hitler’s troops. ae 
A week passed. One day I was sitting in torment at =| 
my desk. Lunch time was approaching, and I had an urge 
to eat chile con carne. Immediately Marta popped back 
into my mind. I was seized by near-anguish. Had she _ 
come back? I left my typewriter as it was, grabbed my | 
overcoat, and hurried out into a snow storm. When I~ 
entered the restaurant, I was upset, searching. There 
were fewer customers. The expressionless blonde was still 
at the cashier’s desk. The owner was still waiting on _ 
table. I studied the menu for a long while, then ordered _ 
chile con carne. Yes, Marta must be on vacation. Marta — 
would return. I almost said to myself: Marta must re- 
turn. I shuddered when I heard a gay “Buenas tardes.” 
It was a young girl, a happy, noisy girl, greeting Pablo, 
sitting down at a table. No, it was not Marta. aes 
The next day, impelled by some invisible force, I 
walked by the restaurant. I did not go in. I looked inthe __ 
door. It was, as it had been the last few times, almost 
empty. The customers were new, almost all of them. I | 
went on, now really disturbed. Disturbed, in Heaven’s 
name why? I ended up eating tasteless lobster at Demp- | 
sey’s. 
For several days I did not think about Marta. At least, 
I tried not to. Why should I think about her? There wast 
nothing between us. I hardly knew her. Besides, Mabel — ; 
was so good-looking and gave me such nice, warm kisses. _ 
But again the memory of Marta had me in its power. 
Her lovely voice gave charm to her walk. It sent me into _ 
a sort of tailspin. I went to Forty-sixth Street, or Forty- 
eighth, whichever it was. That time I entered, resolutely, __ 
very much at ease, like someone going to eat in any 
restaurant. The place seemed strange, even though the — 
bright tablecloths were the same, the blonde was still 
ringing up checks on the cash register, and Pablo handed __ 
me the usual menu. Even his harsh voice was the same __ 
one that had called Marta away from our tables. eat 
I tasted my tamales. I drank a glass of beer dis- | 
piritedly. Several times I was tempted to question Pablo. — 
But he was abrupt, his look was dark and unfriendly. — 
He was absorbed in taking the customers’ orders. a 
Since I was now determined to find out, since I now 
felt I had to find out, to find out why, dear Lord, I _ aS. 
went back next day. I went to the restaurant for that 
one reason. It was surely all in my eyes. It must have | 
been. Because Pablo, as soon as he saw me, came over. __ 
Drily and without preamble, before I uttered a word, he — 
said: 

“She’s not coming, she’s never coming back.” ea 
After that I was a more regular customer. Pablo never 
mentioned Marta again, nor did I. But now he received — 
me as a friend, not just as another customer. Ge 
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Green Pastures 
the Jungle 


FRANK J. THOMAS 


TO MANY PEOPLE outside Costa Rica, it may come as a 
surprise that, deep in this Central American country’s in- 
hospitable jungle, seventy-one U. S. Quakers are living 
in a colony they established back in 1951. But we Costa 
Ricans who have seen this group of hard-working fam- 
ilies make hitherto unchallenged lands produce know the 
story well and would like others to also. 

In the nine years the Quakers have been at Monteverde 
(Greenmount), their own name for the area, a phenom- 
enal change has taken place in that northwest nook of 
Puntarenas Province. Trackless jungle has been trans- 
formed into prosperous dairy farms with sleek-looking 
houses and neatly planted truck gardens. From a tangle 
of underbrush has grown a bustling center that currently 
supplies the best cheese of its kind on the Costa Rican 
market. Ask any San José housewife which cheese she 
likes best, and she will invariably reply, “The Quakers’.” 

I asked Cecil Rockwell, one of the leaders of the colony. 
why these people had emigrated from States. 


Good climate, lush pastures, and healthy Guernsey herds help Quakers earn substantial income. This barn on edge of jungle houses sixteen cows 


“The idea for Monteverde,” he explained, “started right 
after the outbreak of the Korean war. We wanted to leave 
behind the constant worry of war and to try to find ways 
of living that would naturally lead to peace in the world.” 

So, on a bleak autumn day in 1950, nine families (forty 
people in all) packed their belongings and left Fairhope, 
Alabama, for Costa Rica. The group reasoned that this 
tiny republic, known the world over for its genuinely 
democratic way of life and its total lack of an army. 
would be paradise itself. (As it later turned out, it was.) 
Five days after boarding a ship in New Orleans, they 
landed in Puerto Lim6n, Costa Rica’s principal Caribbean 
port. From there they zigzagged their way across moun- 
tainous terrain on the Northern Railway’s daily express 
to San José. 

As they owned no land, they had to rent houses in the 
capital until their scouts could find an adequate tract 
and negotiate its purchase. For four months they combed 
the land from the Panamanian border northwest to the 
Nicoya Peninsula. Finally, they “discovered” what would 
eventually become their home and Shangri-La—on April 
19, which is now called Monteverde Day and given over 
to rejoicing and thanksgiving. 

The scouts had selected three thousand magnificent 
acres forty-six hundred feet above sea level. This meant 
that the climate was cool and invigorating, a godsend in 
a tropical country. Since this was in pre-eradication 
days, they derived perhaps the greatest satisfaction from 
knowing that their land was too high for malaria or jungle 
yellow fever. The soil was rich, the forest virgin, the 
water abundant. To make things even better, a sinuous 
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From milk to mold, Monteverde cheese is handled with utmost 
care, in order to maintain high quality for which it is known 


stream, the Guacimo River, ran through the property. 

In three weeks negotiations were completed and the 
Quakers acquired title to the land for a fair price. One 
week after the deed had been signed, the forty enthusiastic 
colonists squeezed themselves and their belongings into 
two jeeps and a small trailer and inched their way up 
muddy mountain slopes where only occasional ox carts 
had passed before. 

The first few weeks at their new home were the toughest. 
The only living quarters available were the ramshackle 
huts of squatters. Rather than ask for shelter, the colo- 
nists pitched tents. Some slept under trees. 

Being good conservationists, they first set aside about 
one thousand acres of the watershed to be held in virgin 
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forests. This, they believed, would safeguard their water | 
supply, and so far it has. Then came the task of sub- — 


dividing the land. Each family was allowed free choice, 


is made up of individual farms entirely as 


ily enterprises. 


What to produce on the land was the next big question: 
vegetable crops to be sent to the San José market or | 
dairy products? Careful computations, in which they com-— 
pared every aspect of the two undertakings, finally swayed : 
them in favor of milch cows and cheese production. 


But neither people nor cows can thrive in untouched — 
jungles. First they had to clear the land, and they soon 
found that doing the job with axes was too slow, so they 


switched to gasoline-driven chain saws. As the trees — 
went down, the houses went up. Then there was the 


business of planting pastures and building sheds to pro- — 
tect the animals from the thrashing tropical rainstorms. 
They also started vegetable gardens for their own tables. 


Today each family lives in its own house, and the com- 
munity includes other buildings, like a store, a_ 


school, and a meeting house. 


This Quaker home has electricity, es receiver, 


hot running © 
water, and other conveniences. mony els paper sheathing on walls j 
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Quakers believe old adage about “all work and no play.” Here 
they enjoy fast game of volleyball 


Hubert Mendenhall, one of the leaders of the exodus 
from Fairhope, set up a sawmill with a planer large 
enough to turn out finished flooring. The diesel engine 
he installed drives a generator that furnishes electricity 
for the community. 

Howard Rockwell built a barn for his sixteen cows 
that has automatic milking machines. As an adjunct to 
his dairy business, Rockwell has a woodworking and fur- 
niture factory. Here, too, he uses modern power machin- 
ery. Today he and his son Leonard produce beautiful 
furniture as well as the doors and windows for new 
houses. His third enterprise is a multi-vat sugar mill 
where cane grown by the colonists is converted into brown 
block sugar—the kind preferred not only by most of the 
Quakers themselves but also by all the native farmers in 
the area. 

Marvin Rockwell, a U. S. Navy Medical Corps veteran 
of World War II, renders a most valuable first-aid service. 
Though not a doctor, he has become so expert at handling 
emergencies—everything from delivering babies to attend- 
ing people who have been kicked by horses—that he is 
on call day and night for both the colonists and their 
neighbors. 

Lewis Walmsley and his wife, a retired couple from 
San Diego, California, are agricultural experimentalists. 
They have given over their entire farm to planting color- 
ful new flowers and ornamental shrubs. In addition, 
they plan to grow fruits and vegetables that are hard 
to get in Costa Rica and command a good price. 

Of all the enterprises at Monteverde, the most signifi- 
cant as far as financial gain and contribution to the 
national economy are concerned is the cheese-making. In 
fact, milk checks from the local cheese plant account for 


most of the cash income in the entire area. While tech- 
nically belonging to a stock company, this plant is almost 
a cooperative, for with few exceptions the colonists all 
are dairymen and shareholders. It was built as soon 
as the size of the herds warranted. Today the Quakers’ 
healthy Guernsey cows produce about two hundred gal- 
lons of milk daily, almost all of which is processed into 
cheese. Two thirds of the total milk supply comes from 
the neighboring Costa Rican farmers, who are using this 
new outlet to full advantage. Operated by a vertical. 
boiler steam engine and with auxiliary power from Hu- 
bert Mendenhall’s diesel plant, it now turns out about 
four hundred pounds a day—always top quality, in order 
to keep ahead of the competitive national market. The 
colonists communicate by short-wave radio with their sales 
agents in San José, and shipments go out daily to the 
capital and to Puntarenas, Costa Rica’s major Pacific port. 

But life for these Quakers is not all work. They nat- 
urally find time for religious worship (every Sunday 
and Wednesday, with a monthly church-business meeting 
following the mid-week service.) About this, Cecil Rock- 
well told me, “The only non-Catholic church here is an 
unprogrammed Friends Meeting, which is the center of 
our community. It is conducted on the principle of silent, 
personal communion with God, without music or a hired 
minister, though each person bears a responsibility to 
speak if he feels he has been given a message for others. 
However, it seems necessary to us that all community 
members respect the sincere religious beliefs of other 
people.” 

Once a month everyone gets together for a pot-luck 
dinner and an evening of games and visiting, and there 
are frequent picnics and campfire gatherings. A group 
of senior members meets occasionally to discuss world 
affairs, philosophical or psychological questions, and the 
like. Books and magazines are in adequate supply, and 
membership in a “great books” club is growing steadily. 
And, perhaps most important, the twenty school-age chil- 
dren will be able to complete a high-school education right 
in Monteverde. 

Some of the Quakers make hand-crafted articles, but 
only as a hobby so far, though there is, of course, the 
definite possibility that some kind of home industries 
that will produce additional income may be started at 
any time. 

All things considered, the living is good, and the hard- 
ships few. Only two of the original forty settlers have 
died, two couples have married, and thirty-three new 
Quakers have come along. 

“At Monteverde everyone is expected to participate 
in projects like road work, construction, and maintenance 
of community property,” Cecil Rockwell explained. “Al- 
though each family owns and operates its own farm, the 
success of our venture depends on the members’ under- 
standing one another, sharing common interests and 
needs, and seeking solutions together. We believe we 
should try to create an atmosphere for our children in 
which real values, as we see them, are given first place. 
We know we have a long way to go to attain our goals 
but we are doing our best to reach them.”Be 
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BETWEEN 1867 and 1877, a U.S. naturalist by the name 
of James Orton made no fewer than three scientific expedi- 
tions through the heart of South America, probing the 
Andes and the Amazon, throwing new light on their 
biological and geological mysteries, and recording the 
marvels he saw and the obstacles he met for the benefit 
of future explorers and arm-chair travelers alike. The 
third trip was cut short by his untimely death at the age 
of forty-seven while crossing lofty Lake Titicaca. 

Despite his youthful interest in nature, Orton had been 
a pastor for several years before becoming an instructor 
in natural history at the University of Rochester, in 
1866, but he soon proved a more systematic naturalist 
than his predecessors Lewis Herndon and Lardner Gib- 
bon, who had traveled the Amazon fifteen years earlier. 
His interest in the southern regions was perhaps in- 
spired by his fervent admiration for Charles Darwin. 


“Equipped for the Andes.’ 


Orton’s craft descending the Napo River from Ecuador en route to the Amazon, on his first South American expedition 


All on these pages are 
from Orton’s book The Andes and the Amazon 


Not only did he dedicate his own books of travels to 
the English biologist, and make frequent references in st “gene 
it to his teachings and observations; he also added to | Cie 
them with his own findings on the first two expeditions. ae 
Though he is not widely known today, he could truly be ie: Fis 
called “the Humboldt of the United States.” 
His first expedition, in 1867, was sponsored by the — a 
Smithsonian Institution. With him were Colonel Phineas oh 
Staunton of Ingham University, in Leroy, New York; 
F. S. Williams, of Albany; and P. V. Meyers and A. Bush- 
nell of Williams College. They crossed the Isthmus of ‘a 
Panama, touched at Paita, Peru, and turned inland . ; 
Guayaquil, crossing the coastal range to Quito. There 
Colonel Staunton died, while preparations were being a * 
completed for the trip down to the jungle. The party was > 
able to make the first forty miles, to the edge of the East 
ern Cordillera of the Andes, on horseback. From there, We 
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Igarapé, or canoe path, in network of channels. Orton’s Amazon 
exploration was the most complete up to his day 


over two mountain ranges and through the forest, they 
had to go on foot until they came to the Napo River. 
This they descended by canoe, reaching the town of 
Pebas on the Amazon on December 12. A Peruvian 
steamer took them down the great river to Para, Brazil. 

In his book The Andes and the Amazon, Orton re- 
ported: 

We were as long preparing for our journey to the Amazon as 
in making it. In the first place, not a man in Quito could give us 
a single item of information on the most important and dangerous 
part of our route. Quitonians are not guilty of knowing any thing 
about trans-Andine affairs or “Oriental” geography. From a few 
petty traders who had, to the amazement of their fellow-citizens, 
‘ traversed the forest and reached the banks of the Napo, we gleaned 
™ some information which was of service. But on the passage down 


Orton was delighted with view of Misti Volcano from Arequipa, Peru 


the Napo from Santa Rosa [to the Amazon] a distance of five 
hundred miles, nobody had any thing to say except the delightful 
intelligence that in all probability, if we escaped the fever, we 
would be murdered by the savages. 

Obviously, no such gruesome fate befell him. But Orton 
did see the misery of the Indians in his day, and their 
lost grandeur. Speaking of the Quichuas, he wrote: 

From the animal creation we mount by a short step to the im- 
bruted Indian. When and by whom the Andes were first peopled 
is a period of darkness that lies beyond the domain of history. 
But geology and archaelogy are combining to prove that Sorata 
and Chimborazo have looked down upon a civilization far more 
ancient than that of the Incas, and perhaps coeval with the flint. 
flakes of Cornwall, and the shell-mounds of Denmark. 

Actually, Orton’s narrative is richer in observations of 
botanical and zoological specimens than in travel anec- 
dotes. His account of the repeated rising and sinking of 
the Andes, to form a continent above the foaming sea, 
reaches dramatic intensity. The expedition not only col- 
lected many animal and plant specimens and studied the 
natural and physical conditions of the Amazon region but 
also gathered data for very important maps of the Ama- 
zon; its main extension, the Maranon; and their trib- 
utaries. 

Upon his return to the United States in 1869, Orton was 
appointed professor of natural history at Vassar College. 
The success of his first trip, and the enthusiastic response 
to two editions of his book, issued in quick sucession in 
1870 and 1871, led Orton in the spring of 1873 to make 
preparations for another expedition. This time he was 
joined by H. Walter Webb and E. I. Frost of the School 
of Mines in New York City. They started where the first 
trip had ended, at Para, and traveled up the Amazon, 
taking copious notes on all they saw. They passed Teffé, 
or Ega, where their compatriots Bates and Agassiz had 
spent four-and-a-half years and six months, respectively, 
not long before. From there to the “frontier fortress” of 
Tabatinga proved to be “the most uncivilized part” of the 
river's course. 

The first rest stop came further upstream at the Peru- 
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vian city of Iquitos, which had been founded by sur- 
vivors of a massacre at Borja in 1841. In 1851, Herndon 
had found 227 inhabitants there, with little to live on. 
Orton reported two thousand people and comparative 
prosperity in 1873. There were a repair shop for steam- 
ers, a sawmill, and a brick factory, but the town still 
produced almost nothing to meet its own needs and had to 
import even food from as far away as the United States, 
India, and Europe. Whenever a shipment failed to arrive, 
famine was imminent. 

In Iquitos, Orton met U.S. Admiral John Randolph 
Tucker and the Peruvian Hydrographic Mission he 
headed. This team of scientists and engineers provided 
valuable help and information for the party’s scientific 
studies. 

Our voyagers continued westward by steamship as 
far as Yurimaguas on the Huallaga, and from there by 
canoe up a smaller stream called the Parana-pura to Balsa 
Puerto. At Limon, on the Parana-pura, they found Ouf- 
froy de Thoron, a recluse French linguist, who was some- 
what delirious with the ardor of his attempts to establish 
a link between the Quechua language and Sanskrit. From 
Balsa Puerto they went on foot through the jungle and 
over mountain trails to Moyobamba, then on muleback 
over more mountains to Chachapoyas and Cajamarca. 
Joining the route of his master Humboldt there, Orton 
headed over the last range separating him from the Pa- 
cific. 

Orton said that, if a sulphur spring three miles away 
were brought down to the city, “and respectable roads 
made to Huallaga and to the coast, Moyobamba would 
become the Saratoga of the South.” Though an important 
link in the route between the Amazon and the Pacific, 
Moyobamba was, in his words, “as famous for its exe- 
crable roads as for its hats.” 

In Chachapoyas, for the first time since leaving New 
York, they saw bread made from native flour. Orton 
considered Cajamarca, with fourteen thousand residents, 
the best, most distinguished, and most traditional city on 
’ the whole journey from Para to the Pacific. Two days’ 
travel beyond Cajamarca brought him to the railhead of 
the new line from Pacasmaya on the coast, built by his 
compatriot Henry Meiggs, and the party took the train 
down to the port. Like Humboldt, Orton was obsessed 
by the desire to reach Lima, for “he who has not seen 
Lima has not seen Peru.” Besides, the Peruvians re- 
peatedly urged him not to miss the wonders of the capital. 
He was not disappointed: 

I confess that it eclipsed my expectations, and justified the 
sobriquet of “Little Paris.” It is highly favored in position—a green 
spot on an arid coast; and in its approach from the clear, placid 
Pacific, contrasting with the misty and stormy coast of the Atlan- 
tic. Then, too, the traveler from the mountains, who has been 
feeding on chupe and chicha, and balancing his worn body on a 
teckless mule, or a horse that has nearly reverted to the wild 
state, transferred to a sumptuous English steamer [at Pacasmayo], 
is put into the best of humor, and is ready to bow down to any 
sign of civilization. 

The description of Lima occupies only a small part of 
the narrative, but it records vivid and accurate impres- 


Hunting with the blow-gun. Orton found this weapon in 
universal use on the Upper Amazon 


to southern Peru and Lake Titicaca. He sailed to Mol- 


lendo, where he took the other recently inaugurated rail- _ 
road built by his friend Henry Meiggs, which led via 
Arequipa and the high point of Crucero Alto to Puno. 


Like many another traveler before and since, Orton | 
was fascinated by Arequipa, and he had occasion to ad- 


mire the courage it showed in picking itself up and — 
carrying on after a disaster very like the one it recently _ 
suffered. 


Just behind the city, and in threatening attitude, stands the 


beautiful and, fortunately, now silent volcano of Misti. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than the view of this symmetrical moun- _ 
tain from the Grand Plaza, as its snowy dome reflects the morning _ ; 
sun. It is a first-class mountain, rising 18,538 feet. The altitude == 


of Arequipa is 7,560 feet, and the climate is delightful; although 


in June, July, and August there is sometimes a frost, and water is si) a 


slightly frozen over. But scarcely any spot in Peru is more famous _ 
for frequent earthquakes. The fearful shake in 1868 has left 


indelible marks, and to-day the city presents a Pompeian appear- a 


ance, as if the event had happened yesterday—demolished _ 


A kitchen on the Amazon. Orton carefully described jungle people 
and their way of living as well as animals and plants 
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Varied palms on the Middle Amazon 


churches, tottering arches, houses filled with rubbish, and mer- 
chants keeping shop under tents in front of their ruined dwellings. 
The cathedral, which occupies one side of the Plaza, is quite 
imposing even without its towers, which were thrown down by 
the earthquake. . . . Two hotels have recently been opened. The 
streets are generally broad and paved, and provided with side- 
walks and gutters. 

Founded by Pizarro in 1540, Arequipa is the second city in 
Peru, and the rival of Lima. . . . The city has waked into new 
life since the railways and telegraph have brought it to the sea- 
shore. 


Monolithic gateway at Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, dates from “classical” 
period, around A.D. 600-900 


Nearing Puno, he was thrilled by the first sight of the 
great lake: 


Ere long the clear waters of Titicaca flashed back the rays of the 
setting sun; and I gazed, rapt in thought, upon that lake brimful 
of history, and over it into Bolivia, where rose, in majestic splen- 
dor, the crown of America—the Nevado de Sorata. This was the 
historic centre of the continent. Here, said Humboldt, was the 
theatre of ancient American civilization. Out of Titicaca was born, 


like a water-god, Manco Capac, the first of the Incas, who founded 
an empire greater than that of Charlemagne. All around this 
mysterious lake, whose surface lies level with the tops of lofty 
mountains, are monuments which none but a thrifty and civilized 
people would or could have left behind them. 


But time was running out on this side trip, and he could 
spend only a few days sailing on the lake and looking over 
the islands and shores. His information on this area is 
succinct and very general. No doubt he intended to leave 
fuller description of this zone and of the jungle between 
Peru and Bolivia for the report of a future expedition. 


All the sections we have quoted about Peru appeared in 
the third and definitive edition (1876) of Orton’s unique 
and monumental book, which he prepared after returning 
to New York in 1874. Indeed, Peru dominates its pages, 
both in space and in the number of facts given. The 
narrative concludes with several chapters of observations 
on production, commerce, industry, railways, human races 
of the jungles and mountains, animal life, plants, fruits, 
and volcanoes. Orton saw the possibilities of an important 
tourist industry in the equatorial zone, and he gave many 
hints on routes. 

His contemporaries found Orton’s book stimulating 
reading, and it still is today, thanks to his broad back- 
ground in the arts as well as science. His style is pleasant 
and lively and shows a good sense of humor. Darwin, 
Spruce, Bates, Agassiz, and Humboldt were among his 
favorite sources, but he also used phrases from Xenophon 
and Anacreon, Shakespeare and Milton, Johnson and 
Tennyson. He did not scorn the contributions of such 
contemporary travelers as D’Orbigny, Tschudi, Ida Pfeif- 
fer, Herndon, or Gibbon, or chroniclers and historians 
from Garcilaso to Prescott. Orton was the paradigm of 
the traveling scholar devoted to cultural rapprochement 
through science. His solid yet graceful prose places him 
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among the great travel writers, along with Squier and 
Stewart. 

Orton’s devotion to Darwin is evident in his many 
quotations from him and in his references to the corre- 
spondence they maintained. He often wrote to the English 
scientist to report his own findings, doubts, or divergent 
views, or to ask for guidance when he faced some doubt- 
ful or obscure phenomenon. This happened with the 
Amazonian fossils. Until 1867, no marine fossils had 
been found in the river banks or anywhere in the Amazon 
basin, and the earlier explorers Bates, Wallace, and 
Agassiz had based their theories of the origin of the land 
formations on this negative evidence. It was a sensational 
discovery when, near Pebas, Peru, at the confluence with 
the Ambiyacu, Orton found a large number of tertiary 
shells, some of them apparently marine. Referring ironi- 
cally to Agassiz’ ringing denial of the existence of such 
relics, he wrote: “This was Pebas vs. Cambridge.” The 
scientists who had preceded him had gone up the river 
only as far as Tabatinga, in Brazil; they had scarcely 
ventured into Peruvian territory and the western section 
of the Amazon where Orton had made his discovery. 
When Orton consulted him, Darwin expressed great in- 
terest in the find, both for itself and because it demon- 
strated the imprudence of saying that a deposit is not 
a marine formation unless it contains fossils, as Agassiz 
had maintained. 

During these two expeditions, Orton identified new 
botanical and zoological species and corrected some ear- 
lier descriptions. While the lower Amazon had been 
extensively explored, few serious scientists had investiga- 
ted the western region Orton concentrated on; in partic- 
ular, the area he chose complemented the sections Darwin 
had visited, close to the coasts of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, and Ecuador. Orton’s first trip, of course, was a 
repeat of the feat performed by the discoverers of the 
Amazon in the sixteenth century. His second route, from 
Atlantic to Pacific, had not been traveled all the way 
for scientific purposes since 1704, when the German mis- 

- sionary Samuel Fritz had done it, and has not been fol- 
lowed as completely by scientists since. Orton’s im- 


View of Nevado de Sorata, looking across Lake Titicaca, where naturalist met his death 


mediate predecessors, the German Poeppig, the English- 
men Smith and Maw, the Frenchman Castlenau, and 
Herndon and Gibbon from the United States, all navigated 
the Amazon from west to east. And Orton’s exploration 
of the river was the most extensive and panoramic ex- 
ecuted until his time. 

With all this accomplished, Orton, still a spirited 
young man, felt drawn by every new panorama to go on 
to new conquests for science. He planned another expedi- 
tion to the Beni River in Bolivia, to pursue the hunt for 
more fossils. But lack of funds had cut short his second 
trip—he had financed the first two heavily from his own 
pocket—and he had no money left. Finally, backing came 
from Edward Drinker Cape of Philadelphia, and he set 
out with Dr. Edwin Heath, who, like Orton, had a river in 
the area named after him by the Bolivian Government. 

They probably entered the region they were to study 
from the Brazilian side, although we have no narrative 
of this expedition. From the Beni, Orton suddenly as- 
cended to the Titicaca plateau. Suffering from some ill- 
ness, he headed for Puno on a native craft, but he did not 
make it. In mid-crossing, on September 25, 1877, he died 
of a circulatory complication apparently stemming from 
altitude sickness. His last words expressed his wish to be 
buried on the shores of the lake. His companions thought 
of the cemetery at Puno, but as Orton was not Catholic 
the ecclesiastical authorities refused permission. A dis- 
tinguished resident named Esteves, however, offered a site 
on the beautiful island that bears his name, facing the 
city, and there Orton lies. A memorial stands there now, 
erected by the Vassar alumnae in 1921, honoring his 
efforts as a vigorous champion of the science of the 
North in the lands of the South. 

We could apply to Orton his own words, written, per- 
haps in premonition, ten years before, recalling the death 
and the tomb of Colonel Staunton, who had accompanied 
him on the first expedition: “It would be difficult for an 
artist to find a grave whose surroundings are so akin to 
his feelings. He lies in the lofty lap of the Andes... . 
[His burial-ground is] nearer to heaven than any other 
Protestant cemetery in the world.” Ge 
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Cosmogony. Ink drawing, mural size 


AN UNASSUMING, twenty-six-year-old Guatemalan artist has 
quietly been giving modern art a new emphasis, born of 
vivid and masterful draftsmanship. In 1959, when an ex- 
hibit of his drawings was held at the Pan American Union, 
visitors and critics were surprised at how far he had 
progressed. At about the same time, one of his works was 
purchased by the Museum of Modern Art in New York for 
its collection. Since then, Rodolfo Abularach has been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship—under which he is 
now studying engraving at the Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn—and a purchase prize at the Fifth Sao Paulo Biennial 
last fall (AMERICAS, January). 

In his hands, drawing comes close to the proportions 
and power of mural painting. Most of his works are black 
and white, but with his sleight of pen he also achieves the 
magical effect of a red-to-violet color range from black ink 
on mauve or magenta paper. Leslie Judd Ahlander, critic 
for the Washington Post, described his compositions as 
“built up, stroke by stroke, with fine pen lines . . . creating 
effects of velvety darkness, shading softly to light, from 
which loom birds, figures, and animals.” One might add 
that this fugue- like technique carries the viewer into a 

_ world that is at once closed and complete. 


— 


This world of Abularach’s, so full of mystery and, al- 
most by necessity, semi-abstract, stems from the great 
Mayan culture and mythology that is his country’s heri- 
tage. People wearing Mayan masks; strange, threatening, 
beautiful animals; dead figures lying preserved in recesses 
of stone—these are only a few of his characteristic 
themes. But even more intriguing than his subject matter 
is the subtle way he gives an emotional presentation of 
something from the past and brings it to life in the 
present. Mythology regains human meaning and an an- 
cient culture finds a living statement. 

Abularach has pursued his craft and his art from 
an early age. His drawings of bullfights were exhibited 
when he was only fourteen. He entered the Engineering 
School of the National University in Guatemala City, his 
birthplace, but dropped out after one year to devote him- 
self to painting. In 1953 he went to California to study art 
at Pasadena College. The next year he went to Mexico for 
further study. From 1955 to 1957 he worked as a drafts- 
man for the Ministry of Education and the National 
Archaeological Museum in Guatemala. In 1958 he was 

aed a professor of drawing and painting at the Na- 


tional School of Fine Arts, and early in 1959 he received 
a fellowship from his own government for still more study 
at the Art Students League in New York City. ° 

The bullfight theme still occurs in many of his smaller 
sketches. Like Goya, Zuloaga, Romero de Torres, and 
Ruano Llopis, he has never ceased to be moved and in- 
spired by the taurine sport. For him, the chilling passes 
of a great torero are symbols of valor and human dignity. 
They stand for the struggle that is a struggle for its own 
sake, the terrible death of the brave bulls, the grave 
tragedy of a Sanchez Mejia. 

The dynamic and emotional qualities that were in his 
early bullfight paintings kept an atmosphere of immediacy 
in his work as he matured into what is known as a modern 
artist. For all his deviations from the realistic, his draw- 
ing displays an admirable combination of mystery with 
inevitable truth. 

In 1956, Abularach turned toward less spectacular but 
more imaginative subjects. At the Archaeological Museum, 
he studied and depicted pre-Columbian masks and arti- 
facts, as well as the sometimes complex, sometimes simple, 
but always powerful art with which the Maya portrayed 
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his beliefs and his temperament. Abularach’s ideas were 
starting to crystallize, and his own work began to attract 
more than local attention. 

In the United States a new period in his art began. He 
reacted at once to two features of this country: the im- 
portance of time and the somberness of color in the cities, 
which contrasted with his own country’s atmosphere. 

These two impressions took concrete form in the artist’s 
currently tense, almost exclusive use of the pencil and pen 
in preference to brush. This does not mean that Abularach 
divorced himself from the world of paint, but he was no 
longer satisfied with his former use of color. In New York, 
as in every large city, Abularach has been a habitué of the 
art galleries, mainly the Metropolitan and less frequently 
the Museum of Modern Art. This preference points up his 
profound interest in earlier schools of painting. In fact, 
when he speaks of painting, he becomes fluent and en- 
thusiastic in talking about Michelangelo the man, although 
he prefers Velasquez and Rembrandt as artists. Of the 
modern U.S. painters he likes Biziotes, Kline, and Gorki 
best. 
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The classes at the Art Students League served as 
valuable extension of his training under Carlos Mérida 
in Guatemala. His most harrowing experience in New 
York, he will tell you, was crossing Broadway during the 
rush hour; his favorite spot, the subway. 

Prolific in his art, Abularach has hundreds of sketches 
and preliminary drawings, each one in its way distinct 
and at the same time exemplary of his style. Astonishing 
is the only word to describe his ability to finish so quickly 
drawings that obviously require arduous work and faithful 
inspiration. 

For relaxation, Abularach becomes a man of music, not 
passively but actively, for he plays the guitar with facility 
and knows innumerable Guatemalan, Mexican, and Span- 
ish songs by ear. He plays flamenco with the same sin. 
cerity and concentration that he applies to his drawing. 
Occasionally, the guitar itself appears in his drawings, but 
not as it does with Picasso or Braque. Rather, the body 
of the central figure may take the form of a guitar, trans. 
figured and full of music. 

There seems to be no doubt that Abularach has arrived 
as an artist. The question, of course, remains, as with all 
young artists: what will follow? The technique of en- 
graving he is learning to use will undoubtedly lend a 
new dimension to his works. And whatever their subject 
matter, we can be sure that they will be full of mystery, 
and different. Ge 
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FIRST AID AS A BUSINESS 
Considering its audience (it is a busi- 
ness and advertising trade journal), 
the Brazilian weekly PN’s approach 
to this subject is only natural: 


Generally, people know a first-aid 
service only by the shrieking siren 
that demands right of way for an am- 
bulance rushing to someone’s assist- 
ance. But do you know what is behind 
that ambulance? Few could say yes. 
It is a complex world, a blend of 
suffering and goodness, of pain and 
tenderness, of anguish and devotion. 


To be sure, a privately run first- 
aid service, like any other human ac- 
tivity, is set up on a commercial basis 
—it could not exist otherwise. But 
money is not the final objective, the 
paramount purpose, of medicine. It is 
a means to an end; that end is to keep 
. the service going, which is not by any 
means cheap. 

To get an idea of how much a 
first-aid service costs, and what it needs 
in the way of equipment and upkeep, 
PN visited the Our Lady of the Im- 
maculate Conception First-Aid Clinic 
(attached to the hospital of the same 
name), at Rua 21 de Abril 569 in the 
Bras district of Sao Paulo, telephone 
9.9999. Incidentally, the Brazilian 
Telephone Company reserves easily 
memorized numbers for first-aid serv- 
ices: 9-9999, 33-3333, 37-7777 and so 
Dr. F. Ubirata Dellape [one of the 
seven partners] began by saying that 
in order for a first-aid service to func- 
tion properly and to offer its users 
whatever treatment may be necessary 
in each case, it must be connected with 


FROM THE NEWSSTAN 


a hospital. As its name implies, it 
offers emergency assistance, it handles 
cases in which something must be 
done on the spot. But afterwards? 
What if the patient needs further at- 
tention? Greater care? This is where 
the hospital comes in; its resources 
and facilities are beyond the reach of 
the average first-aid service—operat- 
ing rooms, complex machinery, and 
specialized care. If it were not for 
the hospital connection, the service 
itself would have to maintain some 
of these facilities. This would create 
problems that would be difficult and 
expensive to solve, such as kitchen 
and laundry services, which would of 
course make a first-aid clinic a finan- 
cial impossibility. And hospitals have 
to have these auxiliary services any- 
way. ... “We can just about manage,” 


TOTO EL ACOLITO 


—Necesito saber ;quién estuvo usando el apagavelas 
como caiia de pescar? 


“I must know who was using the candle 
snuffer as a fishing rod.”—Unién, Mexico City 


added Dr. Aristides de Arruda Cam- 
argo Filho [another partner], “to 
afford the indispensable minimum of 
facilities for satisfactory operation of 
the clinic alone. . . .” 

He continued: “We have doctors 
who are experts in emergency care, 
and a number of specialists are at our 
disposal day and night—nose-and- 
throat man, clinician, gynecologist, 
neurologist, orthopedist, cardiologist, 
and others. The first-aid doctor is the 
one who answers calls; he goes along 
with the ambulance and treats any 
kind of case. If more is needed, he 
turns the patient over to the relevant 
specialist from our list. Besides the 
doctors, another advantage of hospital 
connection is nursing service. The cost 
of maintaining it ourselves would be 
prohibitive. 

“The very least you can do with,” 
Dr. Arruda Camargo Filho told us, 
“is two X-ray machines (one large 
and stationary, the other portable so 
that it can be carried in the ambu- 
lance); blood bank; oxygen and 


. various kinds of equipment for ad- 


ministering it; and at least three am- 
bulances. The X-ray equipment costs 
about a million and a half cruzeiros 
[the exchange rate is about two hun- 
dred cruzeiros to the dollar]; the 


blood bank can be set up for about _ 


150,000, the oxygen service for a 
million and half (including a delivery 


truck and an average of 250 tanks ay 
month). Each ambulance costs half a 


million, more or less, fully equipped, | 


or a total of a million and a half for — 
three. And note this: all three are in- _ 
dispensable, because there are about _ 
five hundred calls a month and one or 
even two ambulances couldn’t handle _ 
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them. Consider also that there is no 
scheduled time to get sick. Sometimes 
we can’t keep track of the number of 
calls in just one day, and . . . then 
there are days when we have few calls 
or even none.” 

“Upkeep,” put in Dr. Ubirata Del- 
lape, “is another problem. We must 
have a machine shop so that none of 
the ambulances will ever be out of 
service. On the average, this shop 
costs about fifteen thousand cruzeiros 
per ambulance. And I’m not counting 
major repairs, merely the normal 
looking-after all motor vehicles should 
have. 

“As for the X ray, upkeep is expen- 
sive—not so much in itself, it’s true, 
but subject to major outlay at any 
time. When a cathode-ray tube breaks 
down, for example. A tube costs al- 
most a hundred thousand cruzeiros 
and often you can’t find one on the 
market.” 

Returning to the subject of ambu- 
lances, Dr. Ubirata Dellape showed 
us one of the cases each one carries, 
completely fitted out for any emer- 
gency—syringes and needles, ampoules 
containing eighty different medicines, 
pills of various kinds, surgical in- 
struments, blood-pressure apparatus, 
stethoscope, thermometer, dressings, 
and small sutures. Dr. Arruda Camar- 
go told us that the clinic maintains 
its own pharmacy and surgical stocks 
—neither very large, because it can 
use those belonging to the hospital, 
with which it has an exchange arrange- 
ment. 

Naturally, owing to the complexity 
of a first-aid service’s functions and 
the unpredictability of its volume of 
activity, it must have a large staff in 
addition to the office workers. Nossa 
Senhora da Conceicgaéo, for example, 
handles both telephone (obviously) 
and office cases. It has two consulting 
rooms (one for children and one for 
adults), an X-ray room, a room for 
dressings and minor surgery, a room 
for setting fractures, sleeping quarters 
for employees and for doctors, a 
garage, and an office. 

[The clinic] has fourteen first-aid 
doctors, who rotate so that there will 
always be four on duty during the day 
and three at night. The shifts are 
twelve hours each. It is necessary al- 


the curious thing—we were told—is 
that a patient kept waiting one minute 
thinks he has been there an hour. 
Then the complaints begin: “why this 
hospital can’t »’ “poor service,” 
“disorganized,” “we'll go somewhere 
else,” and so on. . . . And often, with 
very little the matter with him, he 
thinks he is dying. 

There are eight orderlies, who may 
double as drivers. To operate the sta- 
tionary X-ray equipment, the service 
employs one technician. No specialist 
is necessary for the portable equip- 
ment, because it is so simple to op- 
erate that anyone, even the orderlies, 
can use it. There are also four drivers 
and assistants, two telephone opera- 
tors (one for each shift), a cashier, 
and clerical help. The monthly pay- 
roll for subordinate staff is about 
120,000 cruzeiros. 

The ambulances cost eighty thou- 
sand cruzeiros a month and the oxy- 
gen service forty. These are the largest 
single items within an over-all budget 
of about three hundred thousand 
cruzeiros a month, excluding laundry, 
cooking, cleaning, and other services 
furnished by the hospital and also ex- 
cluding doctors’ salaries and the part- 
ners’ shares. Considering maintenance, 
wages, gasoline, and other expenses, 
it costs about four hundred cruzeiros 
each time the ambulance goes out... . 


—Lanzadera, Medellin, Colombia 


STATUS SEEKER 
In the Winter 1959 issue of the Ari. 
zona Quarterly, published in Tucson 
by the University of Arizona, Stanton 
A. Coblentz, a publisher and a poet, 
tells “why poets should be licensed”; 

As matters stand at present, a man 
who wishes to practice poetry needs 
no license from a State Board. He re. 
quires no degree from a university; 
he is entitled to display no gold-framed 
diploma on his wall, notifying all the 
world that he is a Bachelor of the Lyri- 
cal Arts or a Master of Rhyme and 
Rhythm. All that he must have is a 
typewriter and some paper (in fact, 
in some cases he does without the 
typewriter). Equipped with this mini- 
mum of material, though perhaps em- 
bellished with a few envelopes and 
stamps, he is ready to assume the an- 
cient and honorable title of Poet, and 
to make his bid for recognition and 
renown. 

Yet there are times when he wishes 
things were not so simple. There are 
times when he would welcome an Ex- 
amining Board, which would pass 
upon the credentials of all poetic as- 
pirants, and let it be known just who 
might turn himself loose upon the pub- 
lic without being liable to indictment 
for practicing without a license. True, 
there would be certain disadvantages 
in the innovation, one of which— 
though some would not consider this 
a drawback—would be that the verse- 
writing population of the country 
would be cut down from its present 
estimated seven-figure total to some- 
thing comparable with the number of 
carpenters or ditch-diggers. But the 
new law would have one redeeming 
merit. It would give the versifier a 
status. It would end the paradox of 
the poet, who at present is worse than 
a man without a country—a specialist 
without a profession, a trained tech- 
nician without a recognized place, a 
practitioner who may be applauded 
and sometimes even paid but is rarely 
treated as having any position in 
society. 

Observe, for example, what happens 
to any man or woman who sets out 
to be a poet. As soon as the news be- 
comes known in his community, he 
is a marked person. People begin to 
look upon him as a creature apart, 
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“Tisten, young lady. I just want to smell 
good, not attract men.” 


CASA DE 


Surir) 


“What? You don’t mean we're going to wait 
for the July cledrance sale!” 


J 


“l want some dressier pajamas. I’m a 
sleepwalker.” 


By Buriti—_Vendas & Varejo, Rio de Janeiro 
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doubt sub-human, a bit like the mon- 
keys in the zoo. He will note that 
housewives, as they stand gossiping at 
a street corner, point to him a little 
curiously and maybe even a little in- 
dulgently, as to a clown in a circus. 
Some people begin to sound chummy; 
a grocery clerk or taxicab driver re- 
marks, “Coggins? Why, sure I know 
him! Didn’t I see one of his things 
in the paper once?” And men he has 
never seen before pat him on the 
shoulder and address him patron- 
izingly as “Bill” or “Ed.” An old 
woman bubbles over, as if to assure 
him that, no matter what others may 
say, she regards him as quite respect- 
able. “Poems? Why, goodness me, I’ve 
always taken to them. I read Mr. Ed- 
gar Guest all the time.” And then, in 
the tone in which she might report a 
case of mumps or measles, she adds, 
“My poor dear mother used to write 
’em, long ago, when she was a girl and 
didn’t have nothing much else to at- 
tend to.” 

Such an enthusiast may go so far 
as to effervesce, “You know, Mr. Cog- 
gins, I saw your poem in a magazine. 
I thought it was so beautiful!” The 
poet, if young and inexperienced, may 
be so indiscreet as to inquire, “Which 
poem?” But such a question should 
never be asked. The admirer will stare 
as if surprised to know that poets cus- 
tomarily write more than once in a 
lifetime, and will promptly develop an 
attack of amnesia as to the poem, its 
title, its subject, and the name of the 
magazine that published it, though she 
will add, reassuringly, “But it was 
beautiful!” 

If he gets so far along the road as 
to publish a book (probably self- 
financed), the poet is sure to meet one 
of this lady’s spiritual kindred, who 
glows and sputters with enthusiasm. 
“Oh, your book is glorious! It ought 
to have a million readers! Tell me, 
what can we do to help it along?” 

“Where did you see the book?” 
asks the poetic hopeful, who perceives 
no way to reach the goal of a hundred 
copies sold, let alone a million. 

“Why, in the public library,” an- 
swers the well-wisher. As she starts 
away, the poet notices that she carries 
a copy of the best-selling novel High 
Heels, bearing the label of the local 
bookshop. 


No matter, however, if sales can be 
counted on his fingers—the poet is in — 


demand as soon as his book is out. He © 


can be almost certain that the Midtown — 


Ladies Club or the Mid-Afternoon 


Literary Circle will want to hear him — cue 
read or speak. In return for this privi-  __ 
lege, all he has to do is make a round ~ 


trip of ten or twenty miles (transpor- | 


tation not provided) and give up an _ 


afternoon, in addition to an evening or — 
two of preparation. And by way of 
fee he has the joy of being told, in | 


the same unvarying tone of voice by 


twenty-five or thirty benignantly smil- 


ing elderly ladies, “Oh, I enjoyed your 


words so much, Mr. Coggins! Oh, you 
were simply wonderful!” The first — 


time this happens, the poet may be yroey 


flattered; the second time, he begins 
to feel a sly insidious doubt; the third © 
time, he wonders faintly why, if all — 
the ladies are so charmed, the sales 


of his book still hover slightly below — ° 


a frigid twenty. And the fourth time, — 


his wonder becomes a bit less faint, _ 


when he learns that a club has paid 
an out-of-town speaker, while accept- _ 
ing his own services gratis. If only he 
had that degree of D.P. (of course, 
meaning not “displaced person,” but 
Doctor of Poesy), then perhaps people 


would buy his books and even offer 


fees for his services! 


Publication of his book will, almost _ 
automatically, bring an epidemic of _ 
autograph hunters. Some of these will _ 
enclose cards on which they ask the | 


poet to inscribe his name; others will 
request him to write out a poem in © 


longhand. If he is like many writers, _ p 


who seem to have been born with a~ 
typewriter attached like a caul, com- — 


pliance will involve an exquisite form __ 
of self-torture; and, besides, he will _ 


wonder why he appears to be more 
valued for his penmanship than for — 
his poetry. If only as many people 
were interested in his book as in his 
signature! 
Like all the budding great, the poet 


may expect to be wined and dined (to _ 
a limited extent). But he must not be 


deluded into supposing that this im- a 
plies his acceptance as a regular hu- — 


man being. Though he be straight- _ a 
laced as a Puritan, if he asks a girl = 


out for the evening, he may expect her 
mother or some relation to protest, — 
“But Mary, / wouldn’t go, if I were | 
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-La Voz, Santiago, Chile 


you. Don’t you know all poets are Don 
Juans?” And if in the course of events 
he decides to do anything so radical 
as to get married, his fiancée’s friends 
will warn her, “Goodness gracious, / 
wouldn’t marry a poet and go to live 
in a garret!” If he tries to be civic- 
minded, and interests himself, for ex- 
ample, in preserving the natural 
beauties of his home town, an unan- 
swerable protest will ring out when the 
Mayor considers appointing him to the 
unpaid City Planning Commission: 
“But you can’t appoint a poet!” If he 
proclaims that two plus two don’t 
make five in local affairs, he will be 
answered by the irrefutable retort, 
“But what can you expect a poet to 
say?” If he objects to wastefulness or 
corruption, he will be crumpled by the 
charge, “Just listen to the poet talk- 
ing!” And if he is absurd enough to 
think of running for local office, he 
is beaten before he starts by the damn- 
ing indictment, “Poet! Poet! Poet!” 
The practice of poetry nowadays be- 
ing equivalent to a confession of irre- 
sponsibility, how he does wish for a 
system of public licensing to give him 
official recognition and end his posi- 
tion as a tolerated outlaw! 


NO, THANK YOU 

“Amok’s Column” is a regular feature 
of the Ciudad Trujillo daily La Na- 
cion: 

One honor that people never dis- 
pute over is that of achieving a signal 
place in local history by inaugurating 
a cemetery. It must be awfully sad to 
be the first one in a cemetery. The 
poet who wrote, “How lonely are the 
dead!” was certainly right. 

But a cemetery is intended to be “in- 
habited.” So it was that the Catholic 


ficially opened with a burial of Juana 
Flores on August 29, 1824. I am re- 
ferring to the cemetery on Avenida 
Independencia, at Las Carreras. Thou- 
sands of motorists pass it every day, 
but only the taxi and bus drivers re- 
member to cross themselves devoutly. 
. . - Cemeteries are the only place we 
all are sure of, but we refuse to realize 
that there are such things, and very 
comfortable ones at that: We think— 
if we think about it at all—that every- 
body will fertilize the earth except us. 
We are so convinced of our immortal- 
ity that we go on worrying naively 
about tomorrow and about piling up 
money, believing that there cannot 
possibly be enough to last for the rest 
of our days. 

In any case, no one wants to inau- 
gurate a cemetery. If asked, we would 
all refuse that honor forever, despite 
the fact that, like Mrs. Flores, we 
would be freed from posthumous ano- 
nymity, just for having had the “luck” 
to be the first occupant. There, the 
good woman enjoys every comfort. 
..- No one collects rent from the dead, 
or cuts off the water or electricity. They 
sleep so peacefully that they do not 
even remember to get up for break- 
fast. One thing for sure, the dead 
are crafty lazybones. Only those who 
leave buried money behind rise at 
midnight to scare people. The rest 
stretch their legs forever. . . . To sleep 
until the trumpets sound on Judgment 
Day. 

I often wonder what the citizen who 
has to be the first in a cemetery might 
“feel.” As a child, I attended one 
such inauguration in my home town, 
Zapoteca, Colombia. It was the poor- 
est man in town who won the drawing. 
They called him Juan Cacao. He was 
a close friend to all the cats. And 


since “the stork” was not known in 


those parts then, mothers told their 
children that Juan Cacao brought the 
babies from Paris. When he died, 
“Crazy Antonia” took over this job. 

The “opening” provided a splendid 
pretext for the civil and church au- 
thorities to give speeches and sermons. 
They expounded, over the lowliest resi- 
dent, their truly democratic feelings. 
They marveled at the divine goodness 
that allowed a man who had not a 
penny to his name, who had con- 
tributed not a whit to the cemetery, to 
be the one to have the “honor” of in- 
augurating it. They were so eloquent 
in their perorations that many people 
wept and grew extremely emotional at 
the thought of the honor bestowed on 
Juan Cacao. The priest said: “It is 
difficult for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle; it proved just as 
difficult for the rich people of this 
land to open this most modern, most 
hygenic, most comfortable cemetery.” 
And many wealthy residents shed a 
furtive tear of envy. . . . Some are so 
envious that they would even want to 
be dead, so that they could be buried 
with honors and speeches. 

Sometimes . . . the residents of a 
town live so long that they have to 
borrow a body from a_ neighboring 
town in order to be able to open their 
cemetery on the day fixed on the “en- 
tertainment program.” There is not 
always a Juana Flores or a Juan Cacao 
available. .. . 

What will Judgment Day be like in 
a cemetery? A sight not to miss. It 
would be curious to watch the dead 
fighting over each other’s bones. And 
. . . the person who entered first, the 
one who had the “honor” of inaugurat- 
ing the cemetery, will be the last to 
leave. Everyone knows the old adage 
about the last being the first, and the 
first last. Amen. 
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ALFONSO REYES 


Appreciation 
DARDO CUNEO 


The _ of books and booklovers—both readers and 
authors—owes much to the late Mexican scholar, writer, 
and. diplomat Alfonso Reyes. His death last December 27 
drew moving tributes in both literary and diplomatic 
circles, including an homage by the oas Council. 

Born in Monterrey, Mexico, in 1889, Reyes obtained 
his law degree from the National University of Mexico 
City in 1913. The same year he went to Paris, where he 
soon entered diplomacy as Second Secretary of the Mexi- 
can Legation. The next ten years he spent mainly in Spain, 
both in diplomatic posts and in journalism and literary 
work in general. This included five years at the Center 
of Historical Studies in Madrid, where he collaborated 
in the philology section directed by Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal. 

With intervening trips back to Mexico, Reyes served 
again in France, and became Ambassador to Argentina in 
1927, to Brazil in 1930, and once more to Argentina in 
1936 (where he represented Mexico at the Inter-American 
Conference on the Maintenance of Peace). After a special 
mission to Brazil in 1938, he returned home for good. 


From then on, retired from official diplomacy, he de- 
voted himself exclusively to his literary work and to higher — 
education in Mexico. He was the first president of The | 
College of Mexico (1940) and one of the founding mem- 


bers of The National College (1943). From 1945 on he 
was a member of the governing board of the National 
University, where he had also served as a professor in the _ 


literary research seminar. 


The National Literature Prize of 1945 was only one of ‘ A. 


many awards and honors he won. In 1956 he was nomi- 
nated for the Nobel Prize in Literature. 
Alfonso Reyes’ published works include many volumes 


of criticism, essays, studies, novels, and poetry. aye oy 


the best known are Cuestiones Estéticas (1910-11), El 


Cazador (The Hunter, 1921), Capitulos de Literatura 


Espaiiola (1939 and 1945), La Experiencia Literaria 
(1942), and El Deslinde (The Boundary, 1944). 
Dardo Ciineo, author of the note that follows, is a 
journalist whose work still appears in La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires while he is Minister Counselor of the Ar- 
gentine Delegation to the oas. He is also the author of 
several volumes of essays and poetry. 


ee effective—in Alfonso Reyes’ work 
was the lesson of classical order: abundant life and 
harmonious style. This may have been because he knew 
how to be a man of the Renaissance in our — 


with its surviving Indian roots and its Spanish manner 
of expression. He was a direct spiritual descendant of 


Juan de Zumarraga, who brought Thomas More’s Utopia 


to saa and of Vasco de Quiroga, who gave the ks 


a 


Utopian dream its real start. Reyes’ erudition and keen- 
ness of mind united—in a literary product that showed 
both charm and severity and was the most complete in 
all of twentieth-century Latin America—both the cul- 
tured and popular elements of Spanish tradition, Euro- 
pean information, and the American capacity for syn- 
thesis. (Of this last, Juan de Cardenas wrote in his 
Problemas Secretos y Maravillosos de las Indias [Secret 
and Marvelous Problems of the Indies], which was pub- 
lished around the end of the sixteenth century: “Truly, 
those born in the Indies are, one and all, of a clever, 
penetrating, and subtle intelligence.” ) 

From Spain Alfonso Reyes received the true and 
vigorous stimuli that only the abundant flow of his own 
language could provide; from Europe, the record of all 
its cultural epochs. And while Greece continuously beck- 
oned him, America—a child of the Renaissance and sure 
of her parenthood—held him close. 

Reyes’ scholarly and literary activity never stopped for 
a moment. He dared to resume it at the dawn of each 
day, always finding some new area, without leaving his 
own shores, his Mexican plateau. To him its air was the 
most transparent, its clarity all-encompassing. 

From all this came his legitimate accreditation—earned 
through brilliant, painstaking efforts—as a universal 
American. 

+ 


Because he knew how to live life to the fullest, his style 
was balanced, well measured, filled with meaning and 
purpose. During his youth modernism was at its zenith, 
and it should be pointed out that he proceeded to cut 
the Romantic swan’s neck before his fellow countryman 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez proclaimed its death. As I 
wrote in the Argentine literary review Sur (December 
1948), “When Alfonso Reyes was keeping his vigil of 
knighthood, Rubén Dario was saying his first mass. Mod- 
ernism signed the literary minutes of Reyes’ generation. 
Youthful imaginations in colonial America were being 
stirred by the exciting resonance, the verbal exuberance, 
the loquacious gesticulation with which Rubén officiated. 
The modernist climate was penetrating. Although he lived 
at the same time and fraternized with Dario in the lit- 
erary journals and, out of financial necessity, in the 
newspapers, Reyes made his own weather, refusing to 
yield to the bothersome influence. Some might claim 
that he ignored it, but it is more accurate to say that he 
faced it, and overcame it. At the moment of Darian 
excess, reading Stevenson, he warned that style was 
economy. Reading the Greeks, he did not call their voices 
and their myths into colonial assembly; rather, he ad- 
monished himself that proportion was what is lasting 
and valid. Without declaring war on modernism—the 
dominant cartel—he won the battle with this motto: 
economy and proportion. Economy and proportion, the 
classical standards.” 

But economy and proportion did not mean police 
work, artful contention, or academic censure. Economy 
of style presupposes a full, spontaneous way of life. 
— asked us more than once to evoke ™ — to 
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Alfonso Reyes in 1956 


get to know her as she was, full of experience and orig- 
inal ideas, writing the way an old Castilian woman might 
chatter. First, get the experience and fill your mind with 
the ideas. Then, put all this into conversation, which, 
though unrehearsed, is nonetheless kept in balance by 
those very experiences and ideas. Hollow words, even 
partly hollow, never. Words that proclaim that there is 
more in them of life than of words, definitely, always. 
That is economy. Of the Mexican poetess Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz, Reyes said: “She added to the traditional 
richness and fine style of Spanish prose a certain severity 
of precise words and well-turned phrases that possessed 
both aesthetic and scientific merit.” That is proportion. 

If there were no other evidence, Alfonso Reyes’ style 
alone would proclaim that this man never let a single 
grand flavor of life escape him. He was expert at tasting 
wines, at getting the utmost pleasure from middays and 
midnights. Full of experience and original ideas, of life 
and books. “So it is,” I wrote in the Sur article, “that, 
consummately erudite, he may draw a theme from a feel- 
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ing and not from a fact. That he may treat facts like 
aspects of feelings.” 


Because Reyes the writer did not exist without Reyes 
the man, I shall now re-create a scene from the year 1953. 
It took place in a house on Avenida General Bernardo 
Hill in Mexico City. 

The door opened slowly, almost ritualistically. From 
behind it came the welcoming voice: “This is your home.” 
Alfonso Reyes was greeting me from the platform sus- 
pended at one end of the large room that was his work- 
shop. The same room that Enrique Diez-Canedo called 
“the Alfonsine Chapel.” And it was, indeed, like a chapel. 
Bookshelves were everywhere, lining the walls or ar- 
ranged so that they formed what might have been prie- 


| dieus or confessionals. And the wood stove, surrounded 


by comfortable chairs, served as the altar for the prin- 
cipal worship in this house: good conversation. Instead 
of the usual organ, there was the platform, where Reyes 
performed his priestly duties. On it, his work table, his 
bed. 

Behind the orderly table sat Alfonso Reyes the con- 
yersationalist. 

He spoke of his work. 

He spoke of annoyances. - : 

“I'd like to talk about myself.” 

And he did: He was writing his memoirs. 

He spoke of his happiness. 

He recalled chapters of his memoirs, chapters of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

He spoke of his fears. 

“One of these days all of man’s accomplishments will 
disappear. This wouldn’t be the first civilization to be 
kicked to death.” 

Another day, in 1955, I went to that house. 

“Here I am. A little sick”—he put his hand to his 
heart—“‘but I don’t need any more heart than the one I 


. have left.” 


But was it enough for a man who lived life so fully? 
He had just jumped up from his chair to find a book for 
me. In a moment he came back and looked at me across 
the table like a mischievous schoolboy. He began to 
recount his memories of Buenos Aires. Happy memories 
of happy days. 

From that conversation I knew that every one of Reyes’ 
themes was written with profoundly human warmth, 
painstaking sensitivity, life. Not ruled by any system. 
Far from it. 

“An excess of rationalization in interpreting history is 
sophistic. The truth cannot be seen from only one side. 
Because life is always a struggle. There are no recipes, 
no mapped-out roads, no guiding stars. 

“There is too much anguish and questioning these days 
for us to see the way out.” 

The important thing is to be restless. Someone who 
is restless begins to find the way out, whether it be 
probable or improbable. Without despair. 

“We'll find it,” he promised, “because life is made by 


living.” 
XUM | 


Friends and disciples had just honored Reyes on half 
a century of literary creation. His countrymen called him 
from Monterrey. Holding his heart in his hand, so to 
speak, he went there. He was lodged in an inn alongside 
his mountain. And he met the peacocks again. “They 
surrounded me as if I were an old friend, which I was. 
The innkeeper came up and asked, ‘Are you giving them 
something to eat?’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘I’m giving them con- 
versation.’ ” 

Folders lying on the table. One of them iene 
notes and texts on Mallarmé. Several others, papers on 
Goethe. (We were still waiting for his definitive Goethe, 
the one who was with him every day, the one he was 
“living” in his very own ink and blood.) Still others held 
Greek notes. 

On a shelf beside his work table there was a picture of 
the great jester George Bernard Shaw, eyeing him with a 


look of agreement, of understanding. 


When Alfonso Reyes published his Cuestiones Esté- 
ticas in 1911, Francisco Garcia Calderén wrote this 
welcome to the newcomer: “He combines the clarity of 
the Greeks and the obscure symbolism of Mallarmé; he 
is familiar with the restless Nietszche and the Olympian 
Goethe; he comments on George Bernard Shaw and old 
Aeschylus.” Anticipation? More like definition. A sum- 
mary of his fifty years of writing, too. 

Of those names—and aptitudes—three are constant. 
They are linked forever to our memory of Alfonso Reyes. 
Greek clarity. Goethian energy. Shavian laughter. 


BOOK NOTES 


There can be little doubt of the need for a better under- 
standing of Latin America by the United States. In spite 
of the many volumes that have been written and the 
official reports that have been issued there is still a 
tendency by North Americans to interpret Latin America 
in terms of conditions at home and to wonder why the 
same results do not follow in Latin America that would 
follow corresponding measures taken at home. 

The American Assembly is a national, non-partisan 
educational institution established in 1950 at Columbia 
University, to hold discussion meetings of select leaders 
and publish books to illuminate issues of U.S. policy. 
The material in its latest volume, The United States and 
Latin America, contributed admirably to the general pur- 
pose of its sixteenth session in 1959, which concentrated 
on the relations of the United States with Latin America. 
It consists of a series of background papers written under 
the editorial direction of Herbert L. Matthews of The 
New York Times, who himself contributes a brief intro- 
duction and a longer paper on “Diplomatic Relations.” 

Columbia University Professor Frank Tannenbaum’s 
paper, “Toward an Appreciation of Latin America,” 
gives us a graphic picture of the land and the people, 
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religion, social conditions, and education. Professor K. H. 
Silvert of Tulane University surveys the various aspects 
of political change, parties, and pressure groups, with in- 
teresting comments on what he describes as “international 
echoes of internal politics.” Dean Edward V. Barrett and 
Professor Reynold E. Carlson of Vanderbilt University 
present “The Economic Picture,” with particularly timely 
sections on inflation and the role of foreign capital. The 
last of the papers, by Mr. Matthews, selects the outstand- 
ing events of the relations of the United States with 
Latin America, commenting critically on the interven- 
tions of the twentieth century but putting due stress upon 
the Rio Treaty and the Charter of the Organization of 
American States as the “high point of Pan-Americanism.” 
His observations on the anti-Communist cold war in the 
Hemisphere are worth repeating: “The decisive answer 
to communism lies in more positive fields, like encourag- 
ing stable democracies and helping to raise standards of 
living.” It was my privilege to contribute a note, follow- 
ing that paper, on the recognition policy of the United 
States in relation to Latin American governments. 

The final report of the Assembly, with which the vol- 
ume closes, sums up the conclusions reached by the par- 
ticipants, repeating the emphasis upon representative 
democracy, the promotion of commerce upon more equi- 
table terms, the need for social justice, and the need for a 
fairer distribution of national wealth. Here is good advice 
in abundance. It remains i us to act upon it with grees 


Venezuela may well be proud of Simén Planas-Suarez, 


her elder statesman and jurist, who over a period of half 
a century has contributed to the development of inter- 
national law and the defense of his country’s national 
interests. Two recent volumes, Les Principes Américains 
de Politique Internationale et la Doctrine de Monroe 
and Politica Internacional y Panamericanismo Ideal, are 
largely a reprint of articles by him published on earlier 
occasions. They are, however, well worth study, for they 
illustrate changes in the law that have taken place and 
the foresight of the author in reading correctly the fun- 
damental principles of the law before the time had come 
to prove their validity. 

The papers range in time all the way from 1903 to 
1959, centering around the basic principle of Hemisphere 
solidarity, approving and criticizing applications of the 
principle in the light of the particular problems from 
decade to decade, and proclaiming the ultimate triumph 
of the rule of law and of justice in the relations of civil- 
ized peoples. 

The volume dealing with American political principles 
and the Monroe Doctrine is an admirably fair inter- 
pretation of a policy that, beginning as a defense of the 
Western Hemisphere against the intervention of European 
powers, came to be offered as justification by the United 
States for intervention. on its own part in American 
affairs in order to prevent European intervention. But 
the author is careful to emphasize that each such declara- 
tion of the United States was followed by another decla- 
ration to the effect that = United States coveted none 


of the territory it so vigorously defended. It should also 
be understood, the author insists, that the Monroe Doe. 
trine was no more than a policy of self-defense on the 
part of the United States, not “a regional agreement” 
as it was called in the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and that each separate American state had an equal right 
to declare a similar policy on its own account without 
being controlled or restricted in any way by the action 
taken by the United States. 

The second of the two collections of papers might be 
described as a clarification of the fundamental principle 
of continental solidarity. First a chapter of historical 
background, then a chapter on the League of Nations, 
then successive chapters on “Panamericanism in action,” 
including an analysis of the mediation of the ABC powers 
in the controversy between the United States and Mexico 
and a critical study of the Havana Declaration of 1940 
proclaiming that an attack upon one American state was 
an attack upon all, in which the Venezuelan Foreign Min. 
ister, Gil Borges, played a significant part. Perhaps the 
most valuable chapter of the volume is “The Americas 
at War,” in which the author sets forth what he con. 
siders to be the obligations of the Havana Declaration 
and at the same time frankly criticizes his government 
for abandoning the Declaration after having played so 
important a part in its adoption. A final chapter sum- 
marizes the meeting of the presidents at Panama in 1956 
and the part played by the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The problems discussed in these scattered papers are 
with us still, although in another form. The enormous 
progress we have made in recent years gives us encour- 
agement that the Organization of American States will 
be able to meet them more effectively than was possible 
before the adoption of the Charter. We have come to 
realize that the solution of many of our political problems 
lies in the solution of economic and social problems not 
contemplated when the first of Planas-Suarez’s papers was 
written in 1903. What these papers can do is to give us 
perspective, to enable us to see how much easier the 
solution of the problems of that day would have been 
if we had had then the wisdom that has come with experi- 
ence. It is not necessary to agree with all of the positions 
taken by Planas-Suarez on various controversial topics; 
no one can doubt his idealism and his ardent patriotism. 


—Charles G. Fenwick 


THe Unitep STaTes AND Latin America. New York, 
The American Assembly, Columbia University, 1959. 
221 p. 


Les PrIncIPES AMERICAINS DE POLITIQUE INTERNA- 
TIONALE ET LA DocTRINE DE Monroe, by Simon Planas- 
Suarez. Geneva, Imprimerie de “La Tribune de Genéve,” 
1959. 244 p. 


Po.iticaA INTERNACIONAL Y PANAMERICANISMO IDEAL, by 
Sim6én Planas-Sudrez. Buenos Aires, Imprenta Lopez, 
1959. 407 p. 


Charles G. Fenwick is Director of the rau Department of Legal 
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TALE OF SEVEN CITIES 


We are architecture students, from Spain 


and the United States, respectively. Both 
of us read AMERICAS regularly and have an 
almost-complete collection. For several years 
we have been interested in everything re- 
lated to Latin America, which we plan to 
visit some day. 

We should like to suggest that a member 
of your editorial staff write a long article, a 
sort of comparative study, on six Spanish 
American cities: Havana, Caracas, Bogota, 
Lima, Santiago, and Montevideo. They are 
surely among the most important in all Latin 
America, have more or less the same popula- 
tion and area, and are at approximately the 
same stage of development and growth. The 
article should deal with more than architec- 
ture and physical appearances. It should get 
down to the day-to-day life and spirit of 
these cities. Most important, it should be 
written by someone who has visited them 
within the last couple of years, not half a 
decade ago. .. . 

Ricardo Duenas Gémez 
and William Bishop 
Chicago, Illinois 


I am a great admirer of AMERICAS and find 
its articles of tremendous educational value. 
I should like very much to see a piece on 
Barranquilla, Colombia, a fascinating, pro- 
gressive city that is widely known for its 
unique Carnival festivities. A lot could be 
said about “the golden gate of Colombia.” 
M. Zuloaga R. 
Barranquilla, Colombia 


Profiles of cities—taken one at a time to do 
them justice—are regularly scheduled. The 
suggestion for a comparative treatment of 
six is certainly intriguing, though it does 
pose problems. Perhaps we can apply the 
principle to some, if not all, of the cities, 
concentrating on a few aspects. 


TRIP FANTASTIC 


We of The Cambridge Trans-American 
Expedition have been fascinated by many 
of the articles in AMERICAS . . . and find 
them most useful as background for our 
forthcoming trip. The purpose of our ex- 
pedition, which will start from Buenos Aires 
next August and range from Punta Arenas 
to Alaska, is to study the various forms of 
animal husbandry practiced in the countries 
through which we will pass, to make phys- 
ical and psychological studies of the expe- 
dition members, and to make a complete 


cinematographic study of both human and 
geographical conditions. 

For photographic and academic reasons 
we are most interested in the following: 
meeting farmers in Argentina who are of 
non-Argentine stock (to show the various 
ways in which they have adapted to a for- 
eign land); Tierra del Fuego; the Inca 
roads, especially the one from Chile along 
the coast to Lima; the Atacama desert; the 
world’s highest habitation, in Peru, and the 
route up to it from the coast; shark-hunt- 
ing in Chile; the little-known ancient em- 
pires and cultures; the Amazon basin at 
Wakani; music and dance wherever we go; 
and sports, especially in the high Andes 
and on the pampa. 

I would certainly like to hear from any- 
one who might be interested in meeting us 
along the way. 

Anthony Churchill 
49 Moscow Road 
London, W. 2, England 


ATOMIC ECHOES 


The article “The Americas and the Atom” 
(January) is most interesting, and we would 
like to order extra copies so that we may 
share its contents with our distributors in 
Latin America. 

George A. Hayden 
Picker International Corporation 


White Plains, N.Y. 


I found the article on atomic-energy pro- 
grams most interesting and informative. I 
should like to point out incidentally, that 
the joint Argentine-Venezuelan research 
project [announced at the first meeting of 
the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commis- 
sion and described in the article] is only in 
a preliminary stage. There has been no 
definite final commitment between the two 
countries and negotiations are proceeding. 
Marcel Roche 
Director, Venezuelan Institute 

of Scientific Research 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


TO EACH HIS OWN 

I have just read “The ‘Fountain of 
Youth’ Overflows” (“From the Newsstands,” 
November 1959), in which the writer tries 
to explain the difference in population 
growth between the urban and rural areas, 
on an educational or economic basis. [f 
think that these may be contributing fac- 
tors, but, as I see it, the big reason is 
diet. Higher incomes make it possible for 
people not only to be better educated but 
also to obtain foods of better nutritional 
quality. These foods of higher protein 
value create what I call cell integrity in 
the individual cell structure, and therefore 
integrity in the entire organism of the in- 
dividual. This in turn gives that person 
the will to resist temptation, which will of 
its own accord limit sexual: activity and 
thus have a similar limiting effect on the 
population increase. The educated person 
limits sexual activity through his power of 
reasoning. He wants to give his children 
the best life possible, and he cannot do 
this if his family is too large or beyond 
his means to educate, feed, and clothe 


properly. This cell integrity is produced 
in the foodstuffs growing in fertile soil. 
The advanced soil erosion of the South 
American countries would indicate poor- 
quality proteins in the foods grown there. 
The poor rural population lives on a high 
starch diet, which does not build high cell 
integrity. This predisposes them to a life 
of labor, which again destroys integrity and 
the will to resist. If they had the will to 
resist, they would not continue to live as 
they do. I would suggest, if there is a de- 
sire to curb population growth, that these 
people be educated in ways to improve 
their lowly diet. This would build resist- 
ance both in the cell and in the individual. 
Any such program must also include in- 
struction in soil conservation, proper plant 
growth, and proper food use. 

In regard to the Amazon Basin, no doubt 
the director of the Agricultural Institute’s 
study did not cover the possibilities of 
growing trees that would bear food for 
human consumption. The experimenting 
was done with cereals. Cereals grown on 
such leached-out land in a humid region 
would be of poor protein quality, if not of 
very low protein content. A humid soil 
must be mineralized to produce good food. 


The burning of the trees also led to the _ 


quick removal of the mineral elements. | 
Burning any product, be it cellulose or — 
mineral, puts that material in a water-sol- 
uble form. The result is obvious in a 
humid area. I believe, with a much dif- 
ferent approach to the problem, the poten- 
tial of the Basin could be utilized. 

I have found that here in the United 
States in humid areas where soils are 
leached out good food can be produced 
after mineralizing the soil. But best re- 
sults can be got only where few if any 
water-soluble materials are used in the soil- 
building program. The burning of the 
trees reduced the mineral-holding proper- 
ties of the soil as it removed the humus. 
The humus acts as a sponge to retain nu- 
trients in an acid, humid area. 

I would like to correspond with someone 
in Peru who is interested in putting into 
operation a real soil-conservation program, 
to conserve the natural soil resources of 
that country for the benefit of the genera- 
tions to come and not to exploit it for use- 
less accumulation of wealth to be spent on 
destruction as has happened here in the 
United States. 

There is only one frontier open to man- 
kind today and that is the frontier of Hu- 
man Betterment. We must change our goal 


in life from “what can I do for myself” to _ 


“what can I do for the betterment of all,” 
including the coming generations. 

I enjoy AMERICAS a great deal, as I am 
vitally int 
do, and in wiiy and how they do it. There 


is a human-interest quality in your articles _ 


that is wonderful. 
George E. Foster 
Richfield Springs, New York 


Congratulations for summarizing the 
penetrating Population Reference Bureau 
study on the dangerously multiplying mil- 
lions of Latin America. How about an ar- 


ted in people, in what they 
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ticle in AMERICAS on the attempts, with lim- 
ited funds, of private organizations of the 
Hemisphere to educate the political, social, 
and economic leaders of Latin America to 
the perils of “demographic blindness”? 

Even in socially conservative Latin Amer- 
ica, it is time to speak of the rapid de- 
struction of soil, forests, crucial water sup- 
plies, and other resources as today’s sev- 
enty-five million children under fifteen in 
Latin America grow up ignorant.  Igno- 
rance is the great danger from the world- 
wide population explosion that is most rapid 
in Latin America. Half of these children 
reportedly will be unable to enter schools in 
1960. Only a small percentage will go be- 
yond the fourth grade. We can feed them 
and keep them alive, but for what without 
education? For bitter lives misled by dema- 
gogues and dictators? 

It has been said that democracy is im- 
possible for masses in misery whose diet is 
below the bare minimum of twenty-three 
hundred calories per day. Is not over half 
of Latin America’s swelling population al- 
ready below that danger level? Should we 
not add that democracy cannot survive 
when too big a percentage of the people 
have not gone beyond the fourth grade? 
These are the major arguments for popu- 
lation control. Those who glibly claim sci- 
ence will save humanity from its demo- 
graphic folly and enable the nations to feed 
unlimited billions miss the real perils. . . . 

Charles A. Gauld 

Social Science Division 

Inter-American University of Puerto Rico 

San German, Puerto Rico 


WHICH IS IT? 


The quiz in the November 1959 issue— 
“Know Your Argentine Neighbors?”—identi- 
fies Aconcagua as “the loftiest mountain in 
the Western Hemisphere.” I recall having 
read in AMERICAS some time in 1957 that 
the highest peak, whose name I do not re- 
member, is in Chile. Can you explain this 
contradiction ? 

Félix Orihuela 

Santa Cruz, Bolivia 
Editorial amnesia. In May 1956 (“Higher 
than Aconcagua?” by Enrique Bunster) and 
again in August 1957 (“Know Your Neigh- 
bors’ Mountains?”) we correctly identified 
the Chilean peak Ojos del Salado as the 
highest. Last November we simply forgot 
that Aconcagua no longer holds the record. 


AD ESPERANTUM 
Esperantists contend that, in order to 


In Warsaw in August 1959, the Forty- 
fourth World Esperanto Congress drew 
3,256 delegates from forty-five countries on 
every continent. For seven days only Es- 
peranto was spoken during all official ses- 
sions and meetings. Now seventy years 
old, this language has been learned, used, 
and tested by millions of people. 

Anyone wanting free information about 
Esperanto can send me a postcard with his 
name and address and the word “Esper- 
anto” on it. 

Adrian Hughes 

Publicity Director 

Esperanto League for North America 
Hillsboro, Oregon 


BULLETIN BOARD 


I have recently received my first copy of 
AMERICAS. I only wish I had known about 
it before. I am the treasurer of a Future 


MAIL 


Teachers Club here and would like to he 
from teachers throughout the Americas, 
am particularly interested in knowing w 
they became teachers. I know Spanish ag 
a little bit of Portuguese. 
Frank O’Hearn 
7060 Oleatha 


I want very much to correspond in eithe 


Spanish or English with persons who 
interested in cultural anthropology 
archaeology in Mexico. 
of the Chicago Post Office Department, an 
at home I study archaeology. . . . I hop 
to keep in touch with advances made j 
Mexico and, at the same time, give my M 


ican colleagues an idea of the authenti 


cultural activities in the United States. 
Courtney Parris, Jr. 
6544 South St. 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Avenue 
St. Louis 9, Missour 


I am an employe 


Lawrence Avenue 


BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 


be able to write in at least two of the oas 


Nelson Pereyra (E.S,F)*—H 
Casilla de Correos 395 
Montevideo, Uruguay Caixa Postal 6184 
Ubaldo J. Talamis (E,S,F)*—H 
Lafayette 1445 

Montevideo, Uruguay 


Leontina Parra de Cécaro (E,S) 
Agraciada, Dpto. de Soriano 
Uruguay 


J. Jacqueline Arruda Borges 
(E,S,P, Italian) *—C 


Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 
Bernabé W. Miguez (E,S)—H 
Calle Charria 2497 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Leonardo Tacus (E,S,P)—H 


languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 


and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Maria Inés Sanchez (E,S)—H 
Genova 2134 
Santiago, Chile 


Maria Teresa Ruiz Berlanga 
(E,S.P) 


Calle Doce Leones 
Ubeda (Yaén), Spain 


Mrs. Charles W. Conn (E,S) 
201 S. 8th Street 


Linda Higgins (E,S,F)*—C 
909 Second Street 
Woodland, California 


Antonio Soto Sinchez (E.S,P)* 
Esquero No. 11 
Don Benito (Badajoz), Spain 


Carlos Rogelio Scardoni (E.S) 
Las Aromas 4362 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Surin P. Blane (E,F) 

Ave. des Marguerites No. 1 
(Turgeau 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


José Maria Yaiiez (E,S)* 
El Cano 2665, piso 3, depto. 5 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Betty Barth (E.S)—H 
Praga 555 

Santiago, Chile 

Livia Barth (E,S)—C 
Praga 555 

Santiago, Chile 

Fanny Barth (E,S)—C 
Praga 555 

Santiago, Chile 
Donald J. Weber (E.S,P,F) 
11322 Headley Avenue 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Lope de Vega 459, Dto. C 

Buenos Aires, Argentina aay 

Beatr'z Baroni (E,S)—C 

Casilla de Correo 91, ¢ 


Correo Central 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Jerome M. Richolson (E,S) 
8 Garden Place 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


Rubens Corréa (E,S,P) 
Caixa Postal 7242 
Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Samuel J. Rubley, M.D. (E.S) 
P.O. Box 35 
Ben Lomand, California 


Bernal Castro G. (E,S)* 
Apartado 3533 
San José, Costa Rica 


Patricia Gravdal (E,S)—H 
3090 N. Cleveland 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 


Murphy (E,S) 
4820 


43rd Street » 
Seattle 5, Washington 


Mabel I. Panzera (E,S,F) 
Lucerna 6323 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Anne Sappenfield (E,S)*—H 
424 E. Sussex 
Missoula, Montana 


North Wales, Pennsylvania 


John Engstrom (E,S)*—H 
Route No. 1, Box 173 
Bakersfield, California 


Linda Funderburk (E,S)—H 
119 Harris Drive 
Bakersfield, California 


Marilyn Jenkins (E,S)—H 
217 El Tejon Avenue 
Bakersfield, California 


Daniel Mendoza de Arce (E,S) 


—C 
18 de Julio No. 1082 
Piso 6, Apto. 605 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Sonia Soria (S,F)—H 

Rambla Concepcion del Uruguay 
No. 4632 (Malvin) 

Montevideo, Uruguay 


Esther Gladys Moine (E,S)—C 
Calle Tucuman 535 

Bell-Ville, Pcia. de Cordoba 
Argentina 


Sue Scofield (E,S)—H 
2907 Morse Court 
Bakersfield, California 


John Pruner (E,S)—C 
Men’s Graduate Center 
Box 1033 

Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


we 


solve the language problem once and for 
all, each person should know at least two 
languages: his native tongue and a neu- 
tral, easily learned, and universally taught 
second language. Most people do not re- 
alize that a language can be stripped of 
irregular verbs, odd spelling, unpredictable 
accents, and many other peculiarities, all of 
which make most languages so hard to 
learn. This is just what has been done 
with Esperanto, and is no doubt one of 
the reasons ‘why it has become the only 
widely used international language. 


; 


The Organization of American States the republics of the Western He 
for the common purpose of maintaining peace, security, and welfare of all Americans. : 
member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Breall. Chile. Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domii 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
guay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of 
States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different 
and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of p 
the peace and security of the member states and promoting, by cooperative action, their econo 
social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has if 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. Called ‘““The House of the Americas,” its main building of 
marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Ame 
from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 
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